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This activity guide was designed to supplement the 
Equal Goals in Occupations (EGOj sourcebook that was developed in 
1978 by a team of teachers in the Central School District of the 

Hawaii State Department of Education. It contains activities that 

teachers (especially .in, Hawai i ) can use to reduce the prevailing sex 
role stereotypes and biases held by students. The guide is organized 
into five chapters; The first chapter provides background information 
about sex role stereotypes in order to make teachers aware of the 
effects of stereotypes and the reasons that they should attempt to^ 
eliminate them in their classrooms. In the' second chapter ^activities 
are provided to increase students^ awareness of the basic issues in 
sex bias and stereotyping, while tlje third chapter includes 
additional act ivifeies designed to enable students to examine their 
biases and stereotypes. The fourth chapter presents additional 
activities that can be used to help students to deepen their 
knowledge of the many vocational opportunities available to them, 
especially those nontraditionai for their sex. 1 Finally^ the last 
chapter contains additional background materials for teachers and 
students along with materials that can be used for assessment and 
visual aids. (KG) t 
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The policy of the University Of Hawaii is to provide. equity of opportunity 
in higher education, both in its educational mission and as an^employer. _ 
The University is committed to complying with all state and federal statutes, 
rules and regulations Which prohibit discrimination in its policies and 
practices and which require affirmative action, including but not limited 
to Title VI and Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964; Section 503 and 
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Era Veterans Readjustment Act of 1974, as amended; Title IX of the 1972 
Education Amendments; the- Equal Pay Act of 1963; Executive Order 11246, 
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"PREFACE 



This ACTIVITY- GUIDE is designed to supplement the EGO Sourcebook 
which was developed in 1978 by a team of teachers in the central '• 
school district of the Hawaii State Department of Education. The 
material So in that sourcebook addressed the significant issues of 
sex equity in vocational programs. In addition, numerous strate- 
gies and activities were included to reduce the prevailing sex 
role stereotypes and biases in the schools. 

Si rice that publication, varjous studies and projects on sex equity 
have been completed in this state as well as across the nation. 
These have all contributed to .building a vast storehouse of knowl- 
edge and to further insuring that students will , ir. actuality, have 
access to vocational education programs based on their .informed 
choices. To incorporate these new resources in this GUIDE, we worked 
as a study team during the Summer of 1982. From the wealth of avail- 
able materials, we selected and adapted only those activities which 
we thought would be of releVance and interest, to students in Hawaii s 
schools. "„' • \^ ; " 

We have enjoyed working as a team to compile these materials. Our 
wish is that you will enjoy using the contents to reduce sexism in 
the schools. 



Anthony Calabrese ' 
Farrington High School 



Sharon Freitas_ _; 

Nanakuli High & Inter. School 



Larry Hagmann 
Olomana Youth Center 



Janice Shimokawa 
McKinley High School 



Berlyn C. Nishimura 
Office of the State Director 
for Vocational Education 
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-WHAT is THIS GUIDE? 

-. — — 1- 



This Activity Guide is a compilation of short activities that will 'raise 
students about bias-free exploration and selection Of 



-the awareness ot 
/ jobs and careers. 



WHO SHOULD USE THIS GUIDE? 



• TEACHERS of all grade .levels and subject areas who want to raise 
, the awareness of- their students about sex equity in vocational 

i ssues. 

• TEACHERS who want their students to be able to choose carters' ^ 
according. to their interests and abilities. 

• TEACHERS who. want to infuse sex -equity into their classroom cur- 
rietil urn. 

• LEADERS of groups and workshops oh sex equity, vocational or career 
education who are looking for awareness activities on those topics. 



WHAT DC YOU NEED^TO KNOW TO USE THE GUIDE? 



You need to have a general knowledge- of the issues of sex equity^ stereo- 
typing, and bias-free vocational education. If you feel you need infor- 
mation to supplement your current knowl edge, - the fir.st section of this 
Activity Guide contains a glossary of -terms, some self -assessments and 
background information on stereotyping which will be helpfulv , 

For more information, excellent resources are available on loan from the 
Office of the State Director for Vocational Education. 

These include curriculum materials, reports on research results, films, and 
videotapes covering a range of sex equity concerns. 



HOW SHOULD YOU USE THIS GUIDE? 



i Select activities you think your students or workshop participants 
will understand and enjoy, arid do them . - ' 



singly 

sequentially . ■ * ; 

groupejd ■ - - ■ > ■ - . , . ; 

once a week 
every day 

in order to real Iv^ begi ri to change- attitude s, it is important to; 
continue to address the issues of equity con s ist ently over a period 

of time ; ; - '.. 

in drier for attitudes to change, students: need to 

- — j 

learn new information , 

have a chance to question and resist that- new information 

begin to >efute old stereotypes with new" evidence of equity^ 

KOnly/Whe^ atti tude's "have begun to change will behavior change. 



^i^e activities will start the process of. changing attitudes^ttot 



are stereotyped. 

Supplement and expand these activities by 

- ' I j ' ■" _ _ 

continuing discussions about issues raised in the activities 

on the days foil owing: those .lessons * 
presenting films and books that address the issues of equity 
(the Office of the State Director for Vocational ' Education 
has resources you can borrow) 



WHY SHOULD YOU ADDRESS ISSUES' OF- EQUITY IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 



The cost of sex bias in vocational education is tremendous .in terms of 
wasted human potential and loss of wages' and persona., satisfaction, , 
Students who select jobs on the basis of sex role stereotypes limit 
their choices. Equitable vocational education en courages students to 
explore all job options to discover for themselves, what they like to 
do and wHIt they are good -at. 



*This overview was developed by Lisa Hunter, Executive Director, Educational 
Eqiiity Center for the Pacific, Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 
: and Development. • : . . 

'. :J - -2.- ■ . • . • 

• • • •' ;!S 1 .; ■ • • id • . . : 
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GUI DE LINES- £QR^EFFECTIVELY TEACHING ABOUT SEX STEREOTYPING " 

— = »— : — = : " t~' ; : ! — 



?."A. f 



EXAMINE- THE MODEL YOU PROVIDE FOR STUDENTS ,. 

Are you satisfied with the Jttiode-I you present to your students? Is that model * 
free of sexrstereotyped behaviors? -: r 

IDENTIFY YOUR STUPFNTS' -AWARENESS OF. SEX*' STEREOTYPING AND THEIR- ROLE EXPECTATIONS 
bse the activities in this Guide to assess the students' awareness of sex 
stereotypes an'd to understand their expectations/. , 

TEACH FOR ATTITUDES AS WEbb AS KNOWLEDGE AND^ILLS . - ' •. - 
Vocational education alio aims to develop attitudes which ,are important for 
employment, such as pride in work and sense of. responsibility. TTiese attitudes 
are closely related to the students' .feelings about themselves. 'Teaching about 
sex stereotyping directly' enables students to understand *thei r feel i ngs about ' 
themselves, others and work. 

INTEGRATE THE CONCEPTS OF SEX ^STEREOTYPING AND ROLE EXPECTATIONS WITH 'REGULAR , 
COURSE . CONTENT. . . ' ' . V . ' ' 

Vocational education provides a logical .context for developing a personal . ■■ 
understanding of sex-role stereotyping. .Activities in this area should be -- 
integrated With appropriate course topics to enhance students '. .interest in 
'and understanding of how sex-role stereotyping can limit career™ family 
aspirations. • • " _._-.„• _ j 

DEVELOP .AN UNDERSTANDING OF STEREOTYPING AS THE BASIS FOR INCRE ASING EXPANDED . 
ROLE EXPECTATIONS . ' f ' ~- 

Students must understand the adverse effects Of sex-role Stereotyping and sex • 
bTaTon their lives. In so doing, they will be able to make occupational 
choices which are suited -to their needs and interest. . " ' . • * - \ 
CREATE A NON-THREAtFNTNG CLASSROOM CLIMATE THAT ENCOURAGES STUDENTS' jti .EXAMINE' 
SEX-STEREOTYPED ASSUMPTIONS,: ATT ITUDES AND EXPECTATIONS. _ . - , ' / . 

Students' attitudes and feelings about sex stereotyping should^not be labeled 
as right or wrong. Feelings and attitudes are a result of iodi vidua! experiences 
Which give them personal validity: If a' student, who expresses the. idea that 
all girls should plan to have a career, is told he is 'right,' others who may 
have different feelings and ideas on the topic can interpret .this as meaning • 
their ideas and feelings are 'wrong." If a student who« expresses the, attitude 
that a woman's place is tn the. home is told he is 'wrong,' he may close' the . 
door to further ^discussion, and exploration .of the topic. j ,.•••* 

FOCUS ON HUMAN LIBERATION RATHER THAN LIBERATION OF ORE SEX| _ .. •/. 

It is essential to develop an understanding among students ; t'hat sex-rofe 
stereotyping is a cultural phenomenon that- restricts the human potential of 
both sexes — The -teacher's challenge is to, provide balance /and establish the 
topic as a, human problem ra.ther than that of one sex,- " j\, \ 
' DETERMINE STUDENTS' REACTIONS, TO THE TOPIC DURING AND AT THE END OF THE : TOPIpr 

Do they reject sex stereotyping as - the norm for work and family activities? 

Are they able to identify subtly forms of sex stereotyping- and bias? Do they 
perceive more occupational and famdly options than they did at the start of . - 
the course? - *. - ; . ' 




of Sex U 




Cafd" 



Objective: • ' / ^ 

TO BECOME AWARE "OF HOW SEX BIAS AE.FECTS . G.I RLS AND BOYS- IN SCHOOL 



GJRbS 



BOYS 



: " - ,.: } . ACADEMIC s — — * = — 1 — \ :, 

• TGiFIs start out ahead of boys in speak- * Boys are more likely to be scolded and 
ing, reading, a'nd counting. In the reprimanded in cl assrooms, -even when 
early grades-, their academic perfor- . the observed conduct and behavior of v 

>mance\ is equal to boys in math and :' 4 boys and girls do not differ. Also,;-. 

science. However, as they progress \ ; boys are more likely to be referred to 

^through-school , their achievement test \ school authorities- for disciplinary^ 

/scores show, significant decline. The \ action than are girls. « • - - ^ 

scores of boys, on the other hand, con- . V Boys < are far more likely to be i.denti- 

tinue to. rise and eventually reach afld \fj e d as exhibiting learning disabrl i-^S 

surpass those o1V their female tounter- . \j eS9 readi rvf probl ems , and mental s 

parts, particularly in^the areas of - retardation. 

math and science. _ - .... . , . , Ll„jJ-i 
• Hot only* are boys identifiedvas having* 

• In spite of performance decline on learning arid reading -dislibnTtieST'-they N 
standardized achievement tests, girjs also, receive lower grades, are more 

- frequently receive better grades in likely /to be grade repeaters* and are * 

-""school* This may be one of the rewards i ess likely to complete high school . 

they get for being more quiet and doc- ~ ^ 

ile in tTie classroom. However, this : 
may be *at 'the cost of independence and 

self-reliance. * ' e . \ x 

Girls are more likely to Be invisible ■* *•-.'[ _ 

members of classrooms. They receive , ; • • ■ ■* 

fewer academic contacts, less praise, j - • 

fewer complex etnd abstract -questions, ■ J 

ahd less instruction on. how- to do things 

for themselves. - . * - • • " 

• Girls who are ^gifted in mathematics ' ^ - - ; 

• are far less likely to be identified ...... % 4 . . 

than are gifted boys. Those girls who 

are identified as*gifted, are far less . - : • \ * ... 
•likely to participate in special or*-- — ; . v ■- • 

accelerated math classes to develops ,y • : • . 4 .. 

thU fecial talent - -J. ~ Source:. This entire section on the 

mis special talent. _ _ -__ effects of sex Bias on boys and girls 

• Girls who suffer from learning disabil- , : has-been excerpted from: 4 ^ 

'^MiWrf than ar5 u : nU! *' -S ^p^i^i^y ^^:- 
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GIRLS- 



BOYS 



< PSYCHOLOGICAL 

(though women achieve better grades 
lan men, they are less likely to be- 
ieve that they can do college work, 
Tfaet, of, the brightest high school 
^aduates who do hot go on to college, 
3 to 90 percent are women . 

earned helplessness exists when .fall- ' 
re is perce-ived as insurmountable, 
iris are -more likely than boys to ex- 
ibit this pattern. They attribute 
iilure to internal factors, such as 
Dility, rather than to external fac- 
ers, such as luek or effort. Girls 
10 exhibit learned helplessness avoid 
ailure situations— they stop trying. 
esearcK indicates that teacher inter- 
ction patterns may contribute to the 
earned helplessness exhibited by fe- 
ale students. 

y high school \ young women demonstrate 
decline in career commitments This 
ecline is rel ated to their feeling 
hat boys disapprove of a woman using 
er intelligence'; 

ests reveal ' that the majority of fe- 
ale and male college students report 
hat the characteristics traditionally 
ssbciated with .masculinity are more 
al uable and more- socially desirable 
hah those characteristics associated 
ith -femininity. 

rTlfthletics, females also suffer from 
ex bias. For example, women. 1 s athle- 
ic budgets in the nation's* colleges 
re equal to approximately 18 percent 
f the men's budgets. 



AND PHYSICAL 



Society socializes boys into an active, 
independent, and .aggressive role. But 
sueh behavior is ihcongruent with school 
norms and ritual s that stress quiet 
behavior and docility. This results 
i n a pattern of rol e> conf 1 i ct for boys , 
particularly during the elementary 
years. 



Hyperactivity is estimated to be nine 
times mo re preval erf4\i n boys than- i n 
girls. Boys are morVjikely to be 
identified as having emotional prqbl ems , 
and statistics indicate a higher male 
suicide, rate. 

Boys are taught stereotyped behaviors 
earlier and more harshly than girls; 
there is a 20 per cent greater proba-^ 
bility that such stereotyped behavior 
will stay with them for life. 

Conforming to the male sex role stereo- 
type takes a psychological toll. Boys 
who score high on sex-appropriate be- 
havior tests al so score highest on 
anxiety tests. 

Males are less likely than females to; 
be cl ose f ri ends with one another; 
When asked, most males identify females:, 
as their closest friends. 

> Thi strain and anxiety associated with 
conforming to the male sex stereotype 

-also affects boys physically. Ma^' 
are more likely to succumb to seriouS 
disease and to be victims of .accidents 
or violence. The average life expect- 
ancy of men is eight years shorter 
than of women. 
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GIRLS 



BOYS 



/ 



CAREERS AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 



• When elementary school girls are asked 
to 7 describe what they want to do when 
they grow up, they are able to identify 
prily a limited number of career options ,' 

/and even these fit stereotypic patterns. 
/ The majority identify only two careers, 
teaching arid nursing. Boys, on the 
other hanft* are able to identify many 
more potential occupations. 

• The majority of girls enter college 
without completing four years 'of high 
^school mathematics. This lack of pre- 
paration in math serves as a "critical 
filter," inhioiting or preventing girls 
from many science, math, and technolo- 
gically related careers. 

• The preparations nd counsel ing girls 
receive i n school contribute to the 
economic penalties that they encounter 
in the workpl ace. Although over 90 
percent of the girls in our classrooms 
will work in the paid labor force for 
all or part of their lives, the fol- 
lowing statistics reveal the cost of 
the bias tfiat they encounter. 

• More than a third of famil ies headed 
by women 1 i ve below the poverty level . 

• A woman with a college degree will 
typically earn less than a male who is 
a-hi gh-sehoe+- d ro po u t . 

• The typical worki ng woman will earn 
59 cents for every dollar earned by a 
male worker. 

• Minority women earn even less, averag- 
ing only 50 percent of the wages earned 

. by white males. v 



of all clerical 
percent of al 1 

lays to earn what 
days of work: 

pular bel ief that 
ng better -for female 
1954 the gap between 
the wages earned by men and women has 

not gotten smaller. ^ . 

A major i ty of women work not - for "extra " 
cash, but because of economic necessity. 
Nearly two-thirds of. all women in°the 
labor force are single, widowed, 
divorced, or separated, or are married 
to spouses earni ng less than $10,000 
a year; : 



Women are 79 percent 
workers, but only 5 
craft workers. ( 

Women must work nine < 
men get paid for five 

In contrast to the po 
things are 
workers , since 



Teachers and counselors advise boys to 
enter sex stereotyped careers and limit 
their potential in occupations like 
kindergarten teacher, nurse, or secre- 
tary. 

Many boys build career expectations 
that are higher, than their abilities. 
This . res u 1-ts— 1 riJ later compromise, dis- 
appointment, anjd frustration. 

Both at school j and at home, boys are 
taught to hide! or suppress their emo- 
tions; as men they may find it difficult 
or impossible to show Jfeel lings towards 
their family and friends. 

Boys are acti vely discouraged from 
playing with . dolls (except those that 
play sports or wage war). Few school s s 
provide programs that encourage boys^ 
to learn about the skills of parenting. 
Many men, through absence and apathy, 
become not so much parents as "trans- 
parents." In fact* the typical father 
spends only 12 minutes a day interacting 
with his children. 

Men and women differ in their beliefs 
of the important aspects of a father ! s 
role._ Men emphasize the need for the 
father to earn a good income and to 
provide solutions to family problems. 
Women , on the other hand, stress the 
need for fathers to assist in caring 
for children and responding to the 
emotional needs of the family 1 These 
differing percepti o.ns of fatherhood 
lead to family strain and anxiety. 
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THE CHANGING REPORT CARD 

___<"-__ 

We sat solemnly in our seats as the roll was called. It seemed as though 
the day's lessons would never end: For some of Us* the walk* home after 
school was long and lonely as we explored potential alibis and excuses. 
The rear impact of "Report Card Day" was yet to.tyfeit. 

If you have ever experienced being on the receiving end of a poor • 
report card, then you may recall that mixture of fear and remorse as you 
explained your unsatisfactory grades to your parents. Your litany of 

excuses seemed weak in the face of the school 's official evaluation. 

Perhaps the only effective weapon in your arsenal was the promise to mend 
your ways, to do better next time. 

That same response can also be offered in terms of this report card 
on the cost of sex bias. As grim as_these statisticsand research findings 
are, they are hot etched in stone. There will be. other report cards, 
other opportunities to create an educational system that is more equitable 
in its treatment of both girls and boys. Change is not only possible: It 
is already taking place. Consider the following: . 

• Formerly studies indicated that as .children progressed through 
school , their opinion of boys^became higher and their opinion 

of girls became lower. Recent research indicates that girls . 

now ascribe a more positive value_to their own sex: This more . 

positive self -image may reflect society's greater sensitivity 

; * to sexism and a more positive perception of the role of women. 
4 * ■ _ _ _ _ -j> 

• One-third of the women participating in a recent survey indicated 
a preference for a nontraditional , androgynous parenting role. 

• In the report card f , we reported th^tt Women's athletic' budgets; 
in 1978-79 were only 18 percent of .men's budgets. But seen .in 

perspective, a positive trend is. apparent: In 19.7JU thi s figure 

was only 2 percent. Moreover, the number of fefgales participating 

in athletics has increased 570 percent between 1970 and 1980. 

• In 1958, the labor force participation rate of women stood at 
33 percent; by 1980 it had reached 50 percent. Although most 
women are still overrepresented in low-paying jobs, barriers 
are falling as some women are entering higher level positions 
previously held only by men. • • ° 

These new findings are encouraging, but many barriers still exist. For 
example, as far back as 1946, studies documented the extensive sex bias in 
textbooks. -Women .were frequently omitted, and when included, were portrayed 
in stereotypic roles. In response to these studies and to the voices of 
criticism, the publishing companies issued guidelines designed to help 
authors and editors avoid sexist portrayals. But recent analysis of school 
textbooks has disclosed that the number of male-centered stories has Increased ■ 
rather that decreased; "Minority females remain almost nonexistent. Language 
is not so blatantly masculine, few women are pictured wearing aprons; but 
school books are still telling Stories in which few vjgnen find a place; 



Change seldom comes easy or fast; There are few quick and dirty tricks • 
that will break down Barriers that have existed for. centuries. Identifying: 
the problem is only the first step; In 'Inany ways, it is the easiest step to 
take. The real challenge and opportunity belong to teachers. 

When teachers become aware of the nature and costs of sex bias in schools, 
they can make an important difference in the lives of their students. Teachers 
' cah change the report card or even make it obsolete. They can make sex equity 
. become "a reality for children in our schools. Then tomorrow's children, boys 
and girls, need not suffer from the limiting impact of sex-role stereotyp-ing, — 
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SELF-ASSESSMENT: IS THERE A DOUBLE STANDARD IN YOUR CLASSROOM? 



Use the. Hit. of lions below to rate yourself and refer to^it, as often as _ — 
appropriate- as a checklist and a reminder,. Most importantly , think about 
your responses, e.g. how do you really feet- about . this and why; are there 
p other behavior) patterns which indicate that your thinking may be stereotyped'. 



\. Do you., cai 
"ladies an 



1 attention to your students 1 sex by calling them "boys and girls-," 
d gentlemen"? , 

2. Do you imply that males are more signif icantuthan females by using the male 
pronoun generically (e.g.: "Each student must complete h is assignment by 
next week. " 

3 Do you ask boys to do heavy work and perform executive duties, while girls 
do light work and secretarial chores (e.g. : boys move* furniture, girls 
distribute papers)? 

4; Do. you react negatively to boys who wear jewelry or long hair, or; to girls 
who wear slacks or dungarees? . . 

5. Do you plan different activities or different adaptations of the same 
activity for girls and for boys? ' i 

6.. Does your classroom have any sex-separate areas, lists, or bulletin board, 
■sections? . 

7. Do you ever arrange students by sex? 

a. In separate girls' and boys 1 lines? - n 

b. In classroom seating? 

c. For class photographs? _ ° ' ^ - 

d. For class activities, by pairing or grouping girls and boys separately? 

e. At cafeteria tables or_in auditoriums? 

f. For spelling bees or other "competitions? 

g. For sports activities? Cheerleading? 

8. Is your registration file or roll book arranged by sex? 

9. Do you tend to direct verbal and artistic questions to girls, mathematical 
and scientific questions to boys? > 

1 Of Do you expect girls to be neater than bjoys? 

11. Do you tend to discipline girls verbally and leniently, but boys physically 
and strictly? • . . ' 

12. Do you ever assign different colors to the sexes, as in your file cards, 
hallway passes, craft materials', or graduation robes? Do you tend to provide 
darker,.: "stronger" colors for boys, and lighter, "prettier" colors for girls? 

13. Do you tend to • recommend different extracurricular acti viti es for girls" 
than for boys? ' ; ' 

14; Do you ever prescribe special behavior for either sex, as in saying, "Boys # 
shouldn 't -hit girls," Or "Ladies' before gentlemen"? 

Reference: Grant, Anne, Venture Beyond Stereotypes -- A Workbook for Teachers 
Concerned About Sex-role Stereotyp4flg^ , 1979, pi 27. 
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DIRECTIONS: 

Briefly discuss sex bias; the following comments and examples 

may Help: ■ . - . •• 

Sexism Is a form o£ prejudice. it means prejudging and - 

. stereotyping a person on the basis , of gender -stea^of 
seeing that person as an individual. Just as a racist 

: " ; person judges someone on' the basis of race, a sexist 

person labels an individual according to KxS or f ^ex,__ 
Such persons assume that by knowing one's gender you 
automatically know something about that person ' s ; abilities , 
i imi rations . interests or personality. 

Originally, sixi^m referred to the attitudes and practices 
-against women; today, sexism refers to men as weSLl. Here 
are some common examples : . 

FORMING SEPARATE LINES FOR BOYS, AND GIRLS 

' — Asking boys to carry heavy books 

\ — USING PHRASES SUCH AS "CUTE, SWEET GIRLS" OR , 
"TOUGH/ STRONG BOYS" 
SAYING "SHE CAN STUDY AS WELL AS A BOY CAN" 

— BELIEVING IN A DOUBLE STANDARD 

— USING "HE" WHEN THE REFERENT CAN ALSO BE A FEMALE 

The best way to remove, sex bias is through'' knowing the 
■ " difference between fact and myth. : - 

'To help students- develop skills in Identifying ^f^S^P^f 
bias and sex discrimination in the classroom, read each of the 
Examples on the nex P page carefully and discuss W^t^orjiot 
sex bias is present 1 and what steps can posszbly be taken to 
eliminate . it. • ..--•»' 

■ Suggested alternate activity: : . ( 

The' teacher is to behave in a sex biased 
manner for approximately 10 minutes tn 
order to have the student experience sex . 
. ' bias. The examples in this sex bias in 

the classroom may be used as a starting 
point. The- teacher should have fun wztn 
this role-playing activity.- A class '. 
; :. discussion should follow; 
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IDENTIFYING . SEX BIAS IN THE CLASSROOM ^.CONT'D; 



"I warrt-all boys up front where I can see them, this class is not for 
'goofing off. 1 We are going to work hard." 

"Gould I have a boy Bring these textbooks to the, . y 
front office?" , . - ■ ' •- - — - ■ - 



"3; "Iii this class, we will review the life of the caveman and ^ 
discuss man's, discovery of fire and his development of tools. 

4. "Spelling bee time[ Boys to the right, girls to the left. This 
will be an exciting contest." 

- 5 ; "We will be using the drill press today. Both boys and girls will have an / 
' ■'. -equal chance to work on it, but I do not want any girls, going near the 
■ machine until I have demonstrated how it operates." 

6. "The results of the standardized math achievement test are very encouraging. 
We may even have some future Women mathematicians in this class. 

^7. "Today in -gym class we are doing. some basic exercises, starting with pushups. 
Everybody on the floor. I Want the boys to, show the girls how to do a real 
pushup. " • 

"8. "As part of our 'future careers' program we will be listening to^four. speaj^rs 
tomorrow morning: Mr. Jacobs will discuss the carpentry trade; Mr. phili.^,„ 
the field of medical' technology; Dr. * Roberts, the role of t ne .P^ician in ... 
.'. "today's medicine; and Mr. Morgan, the problems of the smal 1 , independent 
businessman; " 

9. .. "Now class, I know some of you are upset a'bout your grades but you will do 
hPtter next test I'm sure. Sally -- no need to worry, you are a natural. 
Great dob! But Bob, really, you will just have to study; you 'cannot learn 
by osmosis, you know!"; 



Reference: Riley, Susan, A Fair Shot/An Fqual Chance, .1980, pp. 13-14. , 
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. " . . T H EH OHE EC H A-S,S L E; , / 

A N D T H E G A R PENT R Y C A P E R '• 

DIRECTIONS: U , ' ' '■=■;./ * . 

distribute "The Home Ec Hassle" and the "Carpentry Caper" on the 
following pages. After students have finished reading each briefs 
story , conduct- a class discussion-. 

a. TzJUL student* that this sioky demon* twite* one way that *chooU 
exent pn.e**vJie on *tudertf* to conform to *ex note *texeotype*. 
In whht othen way* can ickobt* aceate ok KelnfcoKce *ex Kole - 
*teneotype* ? ... ." » 

b. What okc *ome o£ the negative con*equence* o& *ex note *teneotyplng? 

c> What can *choot& do to encouAage student* to avoid *ex tiQle ' " 

*t'en.eotyplhg ? , • ■ ■ 

'• „**•.' * ' _ 

d. Review with the- cZa*_* how the chaAactek* In the *tbky' fieeJL and - . " . 
: be/oaue. Then a*k student* to Jtank-oideA each o^ the ~ , 

chaJidct^u, faom the one they admire mo*t to the one, they admln.e\ 
ZeMt. A*k detected student* to thane theln tank onden* and to' 
explain the KatlonaZe £oa theln .stating* . . 




Beet. Alan, and AT ika are each members of the high school football 
team. They are also practical boys who think that it is important to 
be self-sufficient and know how to take car* of themselves. They want 
to learn about cooking, sewing, and child care,, so they consider enroll- 
ing in tha school 's home economics course. They al so think home ec may 
give them training for a variety of future careers. 

- They take their schedules of selected courses to the guidance coun- 
selor who does not react favorably to their taking home economics. Why 
do you want to bother with home ec? You'll probably get married- and 
have all the cooking and sewing taken care of for you." Despite the 
guidance counselor's remarks, the boys enroll in the home e c °P° m l" class. 
They expect to take some kidding, but they are surprised^.? the intensity 
- of the reaction. One of their football teanmates Craig leads a group of 
students irr continually teasing and badgering them. Craig starts a fad 
of "happy homemaker" jokes, pins aprons on the boys' uniforms, and calls 
the boys the 5 "sewing circle." 

Bert's girlfriend, Lori has always enjoyed the prestige._qf going out. 
with a star football player. This new turn of events is not at all to 
"her liking. She doesn't want to/ be associated With the butt of a joke, 
and she says that if Bert doesn't quit home ec, she's going to quit him. 

• The football coach is upset by all the problems that this home 
economics course is causing. He- feels that it n"s responsib e for low 
team morale and calls the boys in for.a conference. 'Look, he says, 
"Urn running a football team, not a sewing circle. . Now x why don t you 
drop the . home ec course before this happy homemaker thing gets out off- 
hand." When the school principal hears of the issue, she makes it clear 
to the boys that they have a right to take home ec and she will support 
that right. . / . •*•„ • \ ' . 

Bert is shook up by the happy-homemaker hassle, decides it's not 
worth upsetting the coach and thejeam, and drops the course. Alan con- 
cludes that he really wants to take home economics. He decides to ignore 
the teasing and stay in~the class-. Alika is so, angry about the Pressure 
being put on him that he quits the-football team^and joins a group of 
high school students. who are forming a ,new club for men's and women s 
liberation. — i , 



*5' ■:. 



Sandy, Leilani and Tina are each member^ of the high -school s most 
popular female social club. They are also practical girls who think it 
is important to be self-sufficient and know how- to take «^of /them- 
selves. They want to be able fo make repairs around the house-and build 
simple furniture, so they considered enrol 1 i ng ,in the school ' s Woods 
course: They also think that- Woods may expose them to tools and skills 
useful in a number of future careers. ; , 



They take their schedules of selected courses to the guidance coun- 
selor wh£ does not react favorably to their taking Woods. "There are. 
so many things to take that' are important for you," he says. Wdo , 
you want to bother with Woods? You'll probably get married and have . 
' I™ the repairs taken care of for you." . Despite the guidance counselor, s 
/ remarks the girls enroll in the Woods class.- They expect to take some 
" kidding! but, they are surprised by the intensity of the reaction One 
. of their fellow social club members, Jennifer, leads several of the 
other club members -in continually teasing and hassling them. Jennifer 
starts a fad Sf "hard hat" jokes, puts nails and screws in their -lockers . 
Ihd on their desks, and calls the girls the "construction crew." 

Sandv ' s Voy friend, Tony, has always enjoyed the prestige of going 
\ with one of tSe most popular girls in school This new turn of events 
' innt at all to his liking. He doesn't want to be associated with the 
butt % a jokef and he pys that if Sandy doesn't quit Woods, he's going 
to quit her. ' 

The social club advisor is upset by all the^ problems that this Woods 
course is causing. She calls together the 3 g r Is; to stop the friction 
among the members. "Look," she says, "I'm advising a social club, not a 
construction crew. Now, why don't you drop the Woods class before this 
' KSd hat thin! gets out of hand." When the school principal hears of the 
issSef she'makef it c?ear to the girls that they have a right to take Woods 
. ; and she will support that right. * . • < .; 

' Sandv is shook up by the construction crew hassle and decides it's .. 
not wo?th unletting the advisor and club members so she drops the' course. 
SliSl faoncfSes that she really wants-to- take Woods. She decides to 
ignore the teasing and stay in the class Tina is so angr^about the 
; pressure being put on her that she quits the social club fd, joins a 
group of high i school students who are forming a new club for men's and 
w o m en's - - lib e rati on. 
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Wt£ Cat % erf jpafc 



DIRECTIONS: 

tfead ffee Case of Pat to the class. 

"* 1 
Discuss the cdse with the clasps. 



"The Case of Pat" 

* •• _ _ / : __ . - 

Pat is just graduating from high school. Five foot 
nine, trim and athletic, Pat has excelled in track, 
^winning several intra-mural competitions. Pat is also" 
a school leader, vice-president of "the senior class, and . 
extremely popular with both male and efemale students. 
With not too much effort, Pat has - managed to graduate 
tenth in a class of 206. To the surprise of both friends 
and family, Pat has decided not to go on to college, but 

— to work as an apprentice electrician instead. 



DISCUSSION QUESTIONS: 

Row do you feel about Pat's decision? - 
. Bid you consider Pat to be a male or a female? Why? 

• If Pat had been a male (female) .would you have^ responded 
differently? 

• Do you think college is desirable far all males with the 
abil ity to complete^ college curriculum? For all females? 



Reference: Stebbins, L. et al , Sex Fairness in Career Guidance, 1975, pp. 56-57; 
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WHiTts in a. mm s pub. 




DIRECTIONS: 



Unscramble the following^ words in the left hand column to sex fa$r 
:., rm. 'and labels. Words' "in the right hand column are , the related 



'ixvst terms, 



1 ... 
*2. 
3. 
4. 

; 5. 

6. 
7. 

' 8. 
. 9. 

id. 



SUNRSEBPO 
ELERSNOPASS 
RIFE GE'THRIF 



COLIPE F|ICE0F 
GLIHFT NEDATANTT 
PACHIRONERS 
LAMI RARICER 
HAMEMOREK 
FRUSEE CLECOLORT. 
FRADTSPROSEN 



(bus boy) 

(salesgOiL) 

(fireman) 

(policeman) 

( siewardu^ ) 

(chairman) 

(mailman) , 

(houseuxlfe) 

(i^ubbishman)- 

(draftsman) 



t<4 



DISCUSSION QUESTIONS: 
r How do sexist_t£j: 

♦ Is it important to use. sex fair terms? 

♦ Is language changing to reflect changes in society? 

. ■ ° 

of this? 



v.. , 



-^•si- 



are examples 



Note: For additional background on language usage ,. refer to articles in the 
jendices. . 



Reference: Shimokawa ,' Janice , Mckinley High School , 1982. 
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WHAT'S IN A W9RB - ANSWER KEY 



KEY: ; Busperson 

• f Sal esperson 
^ Fire Fighter , . 
' Police Officer 
: Flight Attendant 

J - 

jCharrperson- 
Mfril Carrier 
Homemaker 
'•• Refuse Col lector 
Draftsperson 



... ;~; ». • 
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If M U A fffiM&mt* 




DIRECTIONS: 



Read aloud the 12 statements. 



As each is read, students should 



vote "yes" or 



•no- on whether the statement- is biased: 
Conduct a clas s* discussion on the statements and views of the 
students. ... 

Try to reach class consensus . 



1. BOYS ARE BETTER^MECHANICS THAN GIRLS. 5 

2. GIRLS AND BOYS LIKE MANY OF THE SAME ACTIVITIES. 

3. GIRLS ARE BETTER STUDENTS THAN BOYS. - , j~ 

4. BOYS ALWAYS ; HAVE MORE SELF-CONTROL THAN GIRLS. . " 

5. STUDENTS SHOULD OBEY SCHOOL RULES. ^ : 

6. HOME ECONOMICS IS FOR GIRLS. 

7. ADMISSION PRiCE IS $1. 50' FOR EACH COUPLE; $1.00 FOR SINGLES. • 

8. ALL VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS ARE' OPEN TO BOTH BOYS < AND GIRLS. 

9. SCHOOL IS MORE IMPORTANT FOR BOYS" THAN GIRLS. 

10. WOMEN MAKE BETTER NURSES. 

11. WOMEN MAKE BETTER TEACHERS THAN MEN DO.' 
12 SCIENCE IS TOO COMPLICATED FOR GIRLS. 



Reference: TABS. Aids for Ending Se 



School, Vol. V, No.. 2, 1982. 
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DIRECTIONS: 

Have students verti cat l^fc-ld-as heet of paper in half and number 
each columrT from one to eight. The left hand column should be 
titled "male," the other "female." Then for each statement re- : 
f erring to a male, ask them to write in the "male" column the f%rst 
descriptive word or slang term that comes to mind. .Ask students 
to do the same, for the statements referring to females. 

When the exercise is over,, discuss the results and the impact that, 
language has on our thoughts and behaviors . 

Male/ female statements are in mixed order as follows : 

1; Unmarried* 4 5 year-bid men. Unmarried 4S year-did women. 

2. Females who dominate their family. Males who dominate. . . s* 

3. Males who are outspoken with their opinions. * Females who are 
outspoken. . . " 

4. Wives who boss their spouses. Husbands who boss. . . 

5. A teenage boy who is unmarried and sexually active. A teenage 
girl who is \unmarried. . . 

6. A teenage girl who drinks, tells dirty jokes, or swears, A___ 

teenage boy who. . . 

7. A man who excels in sports. A woman who. . . 

8. A woman whose job is cleaning house arid cooking. A man whose. . . 



Reference: Clark, 1 Linda, "Jack and JilTFight Back", 
Stereotyping , Vol. 1* No. 1 ., 1975. 
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DIRECTIONS: , ' 

1. Divide class into small groups. 

Ask each to .discuss and complete the n Opinionnaire n on the 
following page. 

6. Assign a different color marker to each group. 

4. On a large master chart of the ranking scale (strongly agree 

to strongly disagree), ask each group to record their responses 
with the color marker.- This will show where o and how the groups 
differ in their answers . 

Option: Duplicate the rr Opinionnaire " for overhead projection. 

5\ After the students have completed the recording of their 
answers , discus s their findings . ^ 



BACKGROUND MATERIALS: 

Use the following fact sheet "The Myth and the Reality" as background - 

t familiarize yourself with the issues and responses. The information 

on the fact Sheet wil] also enable you to help students think through 
the value-laden questions and answers which may arise. 



NOTE : 



Do not draw conclusions for the students. Let them look at-both sides 
of thi issues and draw their own conclusions. ■ 



.20- 



MYTH VERSUS REALITY 



Opiriibririaire q 

Directions: Redcf each item. Indicate whether or riot you agree or disagree 
* with the statement by marking the appropriate riujnber. 



ongljy 
ree 1 

10 9 



Undecided . 
Agree \ Disagree 

8 7 6 5 4 3 2 



Strongly 
disagree 

1 0 
H— 



i! A woman's place is in the home. . 

2. Women are not seriously. attached to theJabor face; that 
is, they work only for extra "pin money." 

3. Women are abseht jrom work more than men because of 
: illness; therefore, they cost the company more: 
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4. Women don't work as many years or as regularly as men; 
their training is costly, and largely wasted. 

5: When women work, they deprive men of job oppor- 
tunities; therefore, women should quit those jobs. they now 
hold." . : \ V 

6* Women should stick to "women's jobs' and should not 
compete for "men's jbbs." '> - 




7. Women don't want responsibility on the job; they would 
* prefer hot to have'promotions or job changes which add to 
their load. J?_ 



8. Children of working mothers are more likely to become 
juvenile delinquents than children of non-working 
mothers. 

9. Men don't like to work for women supervisors. 
1 D ; Housewives are happy women 
1 1 . Education is wasted on women. 



12. Women have a higher turnover and absenteeism rate 
than men. 



13. Women get married, then quit work. 
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FACT SHEET: THE MY TH AND REALITY 



THE MYTH 



THE REALITY 



i. A. woman's place is in 
the home. 



Women gren 1 t seriously 
attached to the labor 
force; they work only 
for "pin money. 11 



Women are but ill more 
than male workers, they 
cost the company more . 



Women don't work as long 
or as regularly as their 
male co-workers ; their 
training is costly- -and 
largely wasted. 



Homemaking is no longer a full-time job. Goods 
and services formerly produced in the Home are 
now cormiercially available; labor-saving devices 
have lightened or eliminated much work around 
the home; 

Today half of all women between 18^.and 64 years 
of age are in the labor force, where they are 
making a; substantial contribution to the growth 
of the Nation's economy. Studies show that 9 : 
out of 10 girls will work outside the home at 
some time in their lives:. 1 

Of the 31 million women in the labor force in 
March 1976, nearly half were working because 
of pressing economic need. They were either 
^single, widowed, divorced, or separated or had 
husbands whose incomes wore 4ess~than $3 ,000 a 
year. Another 5. 7 million were married and had 
husbands with incomes between $3,000 and $7,000 
incomes which, by and , 1 arge, did not meet the 
criteria established by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for even a low standard of living for 
an urban family of four. 

A recent Public Health Service . study shows little 
difference in the absentee rate due to illness 
or injury: 5.9 days a year for women compared 
with 5.2 for men. 

While it is true that many women leave work for - 
marriage and children, this absence is only tem- 
porary for the majority of them. They return 
when the children are in school . Despite this 
break in employment, the average woman worker has 
a worklife expeqtancy of 25 years as compared with 
43 years for the average male worker: The single 
woman averages 45 years in the labor force. 

Studies on labor turnover indicate that net dif- 
ference for men and woman is generally smaTT; 
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THE MYTH AND THE REALITY 
THE MYTH • 



5; Women take jobs away' 
from men ; in fact , they 
ought to quit those 

_. jobs they now hold. 



6. Women should stick to 

'Hvomen 1 s j o bs" and 

shouldn't compete for 
Vmen's joSs." ; 



7. Women don't want re- 
sponsibility on the job; 
they don.' t want promotions 
or j ob changes which add 
to their load. 



The employment of mothers; 
leads to juvenile 
delinquency. a 



(cont'd) 



THE REALITY 

The 1968 rates for accessions arid separations in \ 
anufacturing for men and women were 4.4 and 5.6* 
id 4.4 and 5.2y. respectively, per IBB, employees. 

There were 31 .5 million women in tBfe r labor force 
on the average in 1 970; The number of unemployed 
men" was 2.2 million. If all the women stayed home 
arid the unemployed men were placed in the jobs; 
held^by women, there would be 29.3 million unfilled 
jobs. 

Moreover, most unemployed men do not have the 
education or the skills to qualify for the jobs 
held by women, such as secretaries, teachers, 
arid nurses. ." 

In addition, the majority of the 7 million single , 
women in the labor force support themselves, and. 
nearly all of the 5.9 million widowed, divorced, 
or separated women working or seeking work support 
themselves arid their familes. v They also need jobs. 

dobs, with extremely rare exceptions, are sexless; 
Women are found in all of the 479 Occupations 
listed in the 1960 decennial census. Tradition 
rather thari job content has led to labeling certain 
jobs as women's and others as men's; For example, 
although few women work as engineers, studies show 
that two-thirds as many; girls as boys have , an , . 
aptitude for thi.s„kJnd_of work ; 



Relatively few women* have been offered positions 
of responsibility. But when given- these opportu- 
nities, women, like men,, do cope with job respon- 
sibilities in addition to personal or family : 
responsibilities; In 197B, _4,33illiqri ; women held__ 
professional and technical jobs; another 1.3 million 
worked as nonffcrm managers, officials, arid pro- _ 
prietors; Many others held. supervisory jobs at 'all 
levels .in offices arid factories. 

Studies show that many factors must be considered 
when seeking the causes of juvenile delinquency; 
Whether or not a mother is employed does riot 
appear to be a determining factor. 

These studies indicate that it is the quality of 
a mother's care rather thari the time consumed in- 
such care which is of major significance. 
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I . THE MYTH AND THE REALITY (CONT'D) 



THE MYTH 

9 . Men don. f L like . jq wqrk 



THE REALITY 



for ftom^nj?? 



ors. 



10. Housewives are happy 
women. 

11. Education is wasted on 
women. 



12. Women have a higher 
turnover and absentee- 
ism rate than men. 



13. Women get 
quit 



married and 



Mdst men who complain about women supervisors 
have never worked for a woman. 

:_ _ A _ ' - 

In one study where at least three-fourths of both 
the male and female respondents (all excecutives) 
hafl worked with women managers, ^their evaluation 
of women in management was favorable. On the 
other hand, the study showed a traditional/cultural 
bias among those who reacted unfavorably to women 
as managers. 

In another survey/, in which 41 percent of the firms 
indicated they Hired women executives, none rated 
-their performance as unsatisfactory: 50 percent 
rated them adequate; 42 percent rated them the 
same as their predecessors; and 8 percent-rated 
them better than their predecessors. 

Wives are sixty times more likely to become, 
depressed than single women. 



Nine out of 10 young women will spend 25 or 
more years working. The more education a woman 
has, the more likely she is to work. 



Numerous studies have found that turnover and 
absenteeism were more related to the level of 
job than sex. There is a higher turnover rate 
in less rewarding jobs, regardless of the sex 
of employees. 



Sixty percent -of working women are married, srid 
one-third of all mothers work. 



' Numb ers 1 thru 9 furnished by U.S. Department of Labor, Employment Standards 
".. Administration; Women's Bureau, Washington, D.C. 20210. 

./ Reference: Educational Challenges, Inc.. Today's Chang ing Roles: J kn Ap pro ach 
to Non-Sexist Teaching, p. 101. - . _ 
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DIRECTIONS: 

Circle the correct answer. 

1. Women make up — - of the nation's paid work force; 

a. 22% b. 41% c. 54% ; 

2i — of .American women- between the ages 18 and 64 are employed outside 
the home. 

■< « 
.'a. 41% . . , b i— -34% c. 54% 

3. of American men between the ages 18 and 64 are employed outsidl the 
home. 

a. 74% b. 86% c 91% , * . , 

4. The average woman in the U.S> today can expect to spend years in the 

work force. 

a. ■-" 11.4 ' b. 22.9 ' c. 31. f 

5. The average man in the U.S. today can expect to spend — years in the 

work force. . t 

36 b. 42 , c. 51 

6. Out of every 10 young women in high school today , will work for pay 
outside .their homes at some point in their lives. 

— — 17--5~" "" -b-r" 7 .4 I C.— 9 : —;~r : ; — ----- - ■ ; . 

7. Both husband arid wife work in ' . ' , of the nation's marriages. 
. : a 35% b. 47% c. 28% , : 

8; A woman who has children can expect to work for pay for - years of her lif 

a.. 5-6 b. 9-13 V c. 15-25 , • 

9. . out of every 10 girls now in high school will be responsible for 

supporting themselves and their children. • ,.j 

, a. 4 . b. 6, c. 8 . 1 : - • \ ; 

10. tor every $1.00 employed men .earn, employed women earn ^ 
. a. 95C b.^ 76c c.; 5?C 

11. Most men and women work for the same reason: economic necessity, 
a. True ' b. False * " / , 

12. By the year 2000, men and women are expected to be participating in the paid 
force, in approximately equal numbers. 

a. True b. False ; -;V* * : - v " • 

34 • , J :. 



Answers 
2. c 



~3T~ c 



4: b 



5. b 



6. c 



7. " b 



8. , c 



10. _c 



ii. a 



12. a 



STUMP THE EXPERTS - ANSWER KEY 



Today wom^ri are 41 percent of the paid work force. 

Fifty-four percent of all American women between ages 
18 "and 6>4 are employed for pay outside the home. : 



For .American men of the same age group, the percentage 
is 91. 

The average young woirean today can expect to work outside 
her home for 22.9 years. She will be in the paid work 
force for: 40 years, if she is single 

30 years if she marries but has no children 

The average young man today can expect to be in the paid, 
work force for 42 years. • 

9 out of 10 young women now in high school will work for 
pay, at some time in their lives ; y 6 out of 10 will work 
full-time outside their homes for at least 30 years; 

• : 47 percent of all married couples in the U.S. are now 

- . composed of a husband and a wife both working for pay 
outside the home. 

^ ; A woman can expect to work between 15 and 25 years 
depending on the number of . children phat she has . 

4 put of 10 young women now in high school, will become 
heads o f families ^ "they 'tnay b^eiitrLTelT^esponffib-le-f or ;- 
their own financial support and for the support of their 
~~~ r ~ ' . ■; children. . ' > : 

Women working-for pay full-time year round, earn only 59$ 
4 ■ ' for every dollar that. ^ between the 

average yearly incomes&f -males and females working for 
'pky has increased over the past 20 years. ;: 

68 percent of all women working for pay today wbrk for 
economic heed; they sup^c^t themselves or their, families, 
■ or they supplement the incomes of husbands who earn $9,000 
' or less a year. ■ 

. By the yfear 2,000,' if not before,, men anx^ women will, be 
participating in the paid work force in approximately 
. equal numbers. 

mte: For additional information on the above items, refer to, the charts/graphs 

in the appendices. . _ 
Referenced Ma ttheWss Martha and MeCure, Shirley, Try It, You'll Like Jt i, 
1978, pp;16^9. - - 1 
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DIRECTIONS: , " 

' Divide the class into small groups. Each group will 
following questions to discuss and then report back to the class. 

1. What sex is the Cookie Monster on Sesame Street? s : 

_ _. ■ ■__ _ _6 . ■_ , \ _ --'i, 

, 2. Name one product advertised in a very mascul ine manner. . . : 

'•.'«• - , ■ 

3. Name one woman on television who is portrayed as a "typical" female. 

4. List one song title that represents a sex bias. 

. 5. What comic strip character is the "typical" male or female? 
6. Why- are cats usually referred to as she and dogs as he? 
7 t List one reason why girls in high school should not play strenuous sports. 

8, Give brie" example of a situation where men and women are usually treated 
- .. . * differently because of sex. 

9. What career would you hesitate to recommend to females because of sex bias? 

10. What career would you hesitate to recommend to males because of sex bias? 

I ■ i I • ■ ■ , 

11. What fairy tale emphasizes sex_ bias? - J ^ 

12. Name one magazine that is considered sexist.. 




DIRECTIONS FOR STUDENTS: 

. Break into pairs and list several answers to complete each sentenc 
x when the responses have all been recorded, share these with the 
entire class. - 



I 4ee my6<Lt6 <ln filve. */eoA^ a* 
I -see myAelfi In ten yea>u> a* _ 



ttosie. than anything eJUe, I ttttnt 



The thing* I £00 fe <$0* a intend cute 
The heAt thing I abpu£ myt>el& lA 



The. thing I wtoKtt motie than anything eMe In the WohZct X* 



, Tht thing l.*love mone than, anything eJU><t In the would <U 



I get uptet tihtW I 4ee a boy _ 
I get up6&t Men^^eea gViZ 



Society teachte boy* they 6 ho old — 



Society te.ach.eA gtnJLi they should 



I have Zecuxned that boy* bhov&d ripj : eJt 



I have ZeaAhed that gVxJU A ho old nevejt 



Reference:. Riley, Susan, A Fair Shot/S 



s, 1980, p. 12. 
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' DIRECTIONS FOR STUDENTS: — A j. 

Discuss the following questions in small groups. Upon completion, 
share the group's ideas with the entire \class . \ | 

. The responses to and discussion on these questions will enable 
individuals to become aware of their own sexist attitudes . f- 



9 



1 . Do 

2 



/ 



I generally praise a boy for being big and Strong? 



Do I pity girls who are unable or unwilling to be f ashionable? 
Do I draw attention to boys wearing long hair? 

4. Do I ever tell a girl that she dresses like Q. boy? 

i 

5. Do I generally show acceptance to_ boys who are athletlC l 
rather' than to those who are artistic? ; 

6. Do I ever comment on a girl's behavior by saying She acts SO 

boyish? 

7. Do I tease boys for being SiSSy? I 

8 . do i notice the lack of athletic opportunities for gins 

when there are usually plenty of boys? / • 

9. DO I ever discourage a girl from entering a ftOfl I -trad itional _ s 

career? * 

10. "Do I react negatively to the limited activities provided for' boys 

in the areas of art, drarria, and dance? /: 



1,1. Do I protest when a class activity requires the Segregation 

[ of males and females? 1 
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>. HOW SEXIST AM I? ( CONT'D) '.' ; '• 

i2. do-i use siang such as jock, tomboy , chick, a/id broad? 

A *13. Bo I really believe that a girl's first priority today must be planning 

'\ • ------ * ■ ' 

for marriage and children? 



,14. do I protest when I notice that there are more scholarship opportunities 
V * -for boyS than there are for gjrlS? • " . « 

% is. do i expect boys to be more mechanically inclined than girls? 



..V 



Reference: Riley, Susan, A Fair Shot/An Equal Chance, .1980, pp. 26-27. 

— -. .. ^ \. a «. • - =■ ' ' - ' ' ' . ' ' 1 . . ' 
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DIRECTIONS:.- ' 

Instruct th% students to call out "adjectives or phras es wh ich ,; 
describe what they consider to be the ideal adolescent. Be sure . 
not. to specify the sex of this hypothetical .person. When all the • 
words have been written on the board, repeat -the exercise- for the 
ideal male adolescent, then for the ideal female adolescent. 
Label each group of words with the appropriate designation. " 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS: ' '•. •. [ 

.Discuss the differences in the descriptions.. 

•Why are such distinctions made? ' > . 

. What is the value of such categorizing? 
s DO such ideal persons exist? 




Reference: Clark, Linda, "Jack and Jill Fight Back", SRA Helps YOU Handle 
Stereotyping, Vol . 1 , No. 1 . , iy/b. J 



DIRECTIONS: 

2. 



Pass out one copy of the following activity sheet to each 
student. Point out' that t^is is a self -analysis -- -there r s 
no pass or fail, no right or wrong, and you won't be collecting 
the papers. * ; 

. < < • ■ 

Have students score their own tests by adding the scores for 
the odd numbers, then for the even numbers. ' 



Dincus. s : 



• To what extent do you' think that the ttoucts with odd numbers 
make up a stereotype lor what is expected dg boy*? Even 
numb ens &or vohat is expected o£ gixls? t 

• In what ways are these stereotypes changing? 



• Is there any real reason why any o& those characteristics 
stiould be labeZed "mascuZine" ok "feminine."? 

Vo most people have. some characteristics frrom each column? 

* What problems might you encounter ii you were predominantly 
meet, gentle, tender, sensitive? What ii you were maiv. " 
aggressive, dominant and competitive? , . 



• Create a dream personality, list the ten qualities you 
think would make an ideal person. Vo you know anyone like 
this f • 



* COMMENTS: ; 

Be ready for remarks about "Homosexual ity in a senior high class. Point 
but that homosexuality is a sex preference, not a personal ity trait. 
Focus discussion on the idea that a person with a good balance of 
personality traits may get along better than someone whose makeup is 
^mostly described by one column Qt the other. . 
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TEST: HOW DO YOU SEE YOURSELF 

( / ACTIVITY SHEET 

DIRECTIONS FOR STUDENtS ■ 

"using the following numbers^ score yourself 1, 2 3 3 or 4 for, each 
of -the, twenty adjectives describing personality . • An analysis of 
the test is given on the next page: ' • 

• 1. usually hot or rarely 

2. occasionally or sometimes 

3. often or usually 

: 4 . quite often or very much 

Column II 

1 . AGGRESSIVE 2. AFFECTIONATE 

3. AMBITIOUS 4. COMPASSIONATE 

5. ASSERTIVE - 6. GENTLE 

7. ATHLETIC 8. LOVING* TO CHILDREN 

, 9. COMPETITIVE . 10- LO.YAL " . 

■| 11. DOMINANT .12. SENSITIVE TO OTHERS 

1 ' . 

_j 13. FORCEFUL . .14. SYMPATHETIC 

L - 15; INDEPENDENT ' . _ 16 - TENDER 

\ , ■ ■ - . 
1 - 17. SELF-RELIANT . . . 18. UNDERSTANDING 

— , o 

^_ 19. WILL TAKE A STAND i 20. WARM 

■ i ! ■ 
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ANDROGYNY TEST: .HOW DO YOU SEE YOURSELF (CONT'D) 

DIRECTIONS FOR SCORING: 

To analyze your personality perceptions through the androgyny test, first 
add up the numbers in Column I, then in Column II. 

Now compare thfe two scores. If there is a difference of more than 10 
points* your personality (as you see it) is weighted predominantly with the 

stereotypes of the column with the 10+ pbints. Column I contains cornnon 

i _ _ '__ _ ; '_ i _ j>_ -^y _ '/ " - 

characteristics of the male stereotype and Column II, the female stereotype; 

-f 



k : "hi 



,> v, 



v 



- • , \ 

1 ' - ■ ; 



Reference: Calabrese, Marylyn E. et al , The Tredyffrin/Easttown Program: A 
Comprehensive Model for Public-School Ristricts ; 1979, pp; 99-182; 
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DIRECTIONS FOR STUDENTS,: 



Consider who performs each household task in-your present home and 
wh^wjJy^ io it in your own home when you are an adult. Mark M for 
"re arid F for female* 

Class discussion should follow. 



Present 
House 



Future 
Household 



Chore 

Washing dishes 
Mowing the lawn 
Taking out the trash 
Sweeping and mopping. 

_' — ; : ■ 

Ironing clothes 
Fixing electrical appliances 
Taking care of the baby or children 
Gob king meals ■; } 

Starting the outdoor grifl (hibachi) fire 

>_ 

Washing the car 

Buying clothing 

Paying bil Is 

Grocery shopping 

Cleaning the; Bathroom 

Car repairs and general maintenance 

Household' repairs • 



SUGGESTED QUESTIONS : ; ■ ■ . 

Howl would you chaKCLC.tzh.lz a those tasks which you labelled as female? 
How about those . you labelled male?, Are there. any dl Herences between 
the res po visibilities In your present home as compared to your future 
holme? Are the responsibilities moke sex stereotyped In either home? 
ll yes , which one? 



Reference: Freitas, Sharon, Nanakuli High School , 1982. 
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DIRECTIONS: 

Have the students individually complete "Opinions About 
Boys and Men" on the next page. • Then hold a group 
discussion centered on their responses. 

You might begin the discussion of specific questions, by 
first asking for a, tally of the responses^ and then 
exploring the reasons why students agreed or disagreed 
with the statements. There may also- be ■ statements whvch 
elicited particularly strong responses In l^f*"?*'*™ 
might ask students to select. -those- statements which they 
would like to discuss first. There is no need to discuss 
all the statements; in fact, it is likely that «./«»• 
statements will generate very lengthy and per ^P^^f 3 
discussions. In some cases, you may want to compare the 
boys' and girls' responses:, 

■ ■ " • • ' . ' • " ' ; ' ••" X; 



Reference:' Thompson, Doug, As Boy s Become Men : Learning New* Male Roles , 
1980* pp. 4-5. 
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OPINIONS ABOUT BOYS AND MEN 

DIRECTIONS: 

Circle the number between 1 and 5 which best indicates whether you. 
agree or disagree with each of the following statements. Circle 
»$» if you strongly agree: , and use "2", "3", "4" for responses in 
between. ' "' , 5 

1.8 .9 J $■ .&£ 

Cq $ & . & "V *0 *V 

1. Men should be expected to make a living .1 2 3 4 5 , 1 
for their families. 

2. Boys, should compete in sports because 1 .2 .3 4 5 
"it will make men of them. 11 

3; Boys should learn basic skills in taking 1 2 3 4 5 . 

care of themselves, such as cooking, 



sewing, repairing, things. 

4. Boys understand math better than girls. 1 2 3 4 5 

5. Men are. very emotional. 1 2 3 4 5 

It's okay for a man to be a homemaker "1 2 3 4 5 

while his wife works at a job to ' - * 

support both of them. 



6.T 



7 . is more important for a boy to go to 1 2 3 4 b 
college than it is for a girl to go to 

- college. " ■ 

8. ; Both girls and boys should have ^courses 1 2 3 4 5 

•in school to help them 1 earn to be good 
parents. 

9 # There are some jobs around the house 1 r 2 3 4 5 

which are more natural for flien to do. 

10. Boys shouldn't cry. They need to be 1 2 3 4 5 

strong instead. 1 

TTf , It's important for a woman to stay -home 1 2 3 4-5 

an'df^take care of her husband and children. > . - 

12. Girls are stronger than boys. 1 ? 3 - 4*5 

13. Boys aren't very good babysitters. l_ 2 <) T , ) . 3 4 5 

14. When it comes to washing and ironing 12 3 4 5 
clothes wom&ri "do a better job than men. _ ' ; 
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DIRECTIONS: ; . / * > \ r.^ - 

Discuss TV characters with the class. Stimulate discussion by . 
bringing magazine pictures of TV characters to class or rea&wg 
a- few TV program descriptions;- \ ' „ 



DISCUSSION QUESTIONS: , . 

• Nome and dUzuA* a ttzAZotypz maZzTV 
chakdctzA. 1-6 hz thz main chaAxatzA? 
It hz AUpzztzd? Vote hz havz a 
Ae*pon&lblZ job? , 



- * Hamz and dupAlbz a non-t tzAZotyp zd 
fizmalz TV chaAacAzn. U the. the. main 
chaJtactzn.? Hovo lt> thz dl^z^znt fcom - 
thz AtzAZOtypz, gemote. zhaAacZzA? 



i 




• Hamz and d&cJiLbz a non-*tzAZotypzd 
malz TV zhaAaztzA. Was IX diiilzutt 
to think oL$ many? U hz. thz main 
chaAacteA? 1-6 hz AZApzctzd ok 

■ put down? Vozs hz havz a AQAponAlbZz 
job? 1-6 hz a comlcaZ chaAactzA? 

* Hamz and dz&cAlbz a zieAzotypz fiemaZz 
TV chaAactzA. 1-6 z ftz thz main 
chm.a.cizA? 



• Aaz thzbz chaAdctzAS hlmlZaA to aqxxZ 
pzoplz you know? Vo thzy AzpAZ&znt: 
pzoplz a& thzy aAz In thz AzaZ woaM? 




DIRECTIONS FOR STUDENTS: ■ . ... 

Divide into Jsrriall groups . _ .Each group will develop Abby f s . 
—response and /share both their response as well as tlr\e reasons for 
it with the' class. * m 



1. VeaA Abby, . : : ^ • 

I am engaged, to be maMied nzxt AunmeA. iJu^i Ae^(^y I - liieniionecl to-, 
my boy&niend that I'm planning to coo/ik. He got vehy angky and Acuid he 
- coWtd ojouin enough mo my to 6'uppoAt o6. Whcut 6hould 7 do? 

Signek, 

... t7 Want to woAk 

..." ■- \~' : ; : — : 



2'. VeaJi Abby, 



I jtiai graduated {/torn high school ' and T got a- iumme/t job out a ZoaxZ bank. 
I ukx* shocked to. diAcovzn. the bank psieAidewt, who aj> my bo&&, iA a woman. 
I ieeJt uncomfortable taking oAdeM &nom hen.. Am I g r oing to have, piouble 
voohking fao/t a ~woman? . * 

Signed, 

WdsOUed 



3. • t?£dtt 
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I enjoy &po/it6 and love, my twodMAking cla6&. Sometime* I Aeally wiih 

I had' been bqAn a boy. lt-&eern& tti me that theke a/te a3va*tfetge6 being 

a man in today 9 6 woAld. Am I cXazy? What do you think? 

Sighed, j - 

Coh$UA£d ^ : 
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dejout Abb#, 



I need youx opinion. My bttotkvt and his uitge. have been ^ftLKg^tfceae ■ 
strange plans $e wfflt stay cut home to cjaJteioK theVt nW baby and zfa . 
will enKoll as a cakpent&t's apprentice. Ysh % t this molt unusual? 

Signed, 

< ? Concerned si* ten , 



6; PeaA. Abb{/; . - : 

I eaAn $12, pOO as a legal se&et&ty. My planed Is eaAnlng minimum wages 
a£ the neighborhood soAvtce station. He do (ten' £ want me to continue my 
job since he. wants to' be the, main pnovidett. ■ We ate aAgulng about this. 
What can I £<X{/ and what should I da. , ■ 

, ; ■' Signed, . 

Troubled 



7. Deem Abby, 

I ifetnfe tfte household chokes should be* distributed equally between my 
twin sisteA and me. I have to mtiw the lam, take out the. garbage and 
wash the cast. My sis ten. only helps with the dishes. What should I 
• te££-~mzr patients. ■ / : 

Signed, 
Twin bxothm 



Reference: Buckman, Karen and .Pfeiffer, Catherine Ann, Little Bo-Peep Presenti 
the^atttreacLSpeech , 1981, pp. 41-43. „ 
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DIRECTIONS: 



4; 



Divide the total class into same-sex groups, of three to four 
students each.) • ■ ' . 

Each group should imagine that they are the opposite sex. They 
are to' brainstorm advantages of being that sex, record these 
advantages on a sheet of paper and star the two that ^se em the 
best. Groups will have five minutes to complete their task. 

After five minutes, • have the small, groups meet together as 
a total group . 

Ask each small group to share with the total group the top two 
advantages of being t he opposite sex. 

After a small group reports what it thinks are the advantages 
of\eing the opposite sex, ask for feedback from the sex being - 
described. For example, if the small group iff all female and 
they are reporting on what they, think are the advantages of • 
being hale, turn to a group of males and ask: What is your 
reactioh to thai? Do you consider those to be advantage's of\ 
being male? What are- the costs of those advantages? What < 
disadvantages are there to that ? " 

V . ■ ' • a 

Finally, ask the reporting group the following question: "Is 
There any reason you can ' t have the advantage you described?" ■ 

If advantages ■listed are all social— discuss advantages when t 

wor k ing or app I y.ing . for a job . •_ i — I „ — ; : — — 



Follow the same procedure for each small group. ' : • 

5. Have an open class discussion oh the advantages and disadvantages. 



Reference: Wesner, Bitsy,.ed. , Toward 
" P. 151. 




i ty , publication date not given, 
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DIRECTIONS: ~ ; , 

VALUE VOTING .The students are asked the questions below 



each question* participants indicate their position 
hands. Affirmative responses are indicated by raised hands-; 
disagreement indicated by arms "folded ovejr chest ; passing is 

indicated by no action at all. ^ 

■ \ 

OPTIONAL DIRECTIONS; 



Aft esc* 
a show of 



The students will all stand in front of the class. An imaginary 
line is drawn in the middle of thej classroom. Label, one section 
"Yes" and the other section "No'!>. ° - 

As each question is asked y the ^students will move -to either side 
of the tine to indicate their position. 



QUESTIONS . ' 

HOW MANY OF YOU. ; .' . • 

1.. Think it : should be o.k. for a man <to stay at home as a house-husband, 
° and for the wife to be the main breadwinner? 

2. Would be offended if a date opened doors, etc., for you? (Males -your 
date opened her own door.) ' 

3; Would feel somewhat uncomfortable if a female student said that 'she was 
determined to become a heart specialist? A senator? President of the 
United States? _ • • . ■ ; 



4~ lave ever wished that you had been born a member of the opposite^sex?' 
5. Think that men dislike highly intelligent women? 

6;* Think that boys shouldn f t play with dolls? ! 

7. \ Sometimes play dumb when you are with a- group of friends? J 

8. Sometimes play dumb in class? 

9. Think that boys- should help with washing the dishes, making beds \ and 
other housekeeping tasks? . ^ " 

10. Think that it is o.k. for girls to ask boys for dates? [ | 

11. Would like to be whistled at when you walk down the street? . 

12. Think a woman should marry a man who is smarter than she is? 

13. Think a man, should marry a^ woman who is smarter than he is? 

15. Think it is appropriate for. a woman to work when she has pre-school - 
children? / ; ' ' j ''; 

15. Would hot like to work for a .votnan boss? , 

i ' . 

Reference: Wesner, Bi,tsy, ed. , Toward Equality, rib 
pp./ 46-47. 



i cation date given. 
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Di REGTI0NS F9R STUDENTS : PART I - / ' . ' " * /' • ' " • 

st> ■a ■ - " 

This activity has two parts to ft which -should be Completed without interruption. 
Part II .is on the next page. . t V: - "!■■■ - ■ 

Check the things in the . appropriate column that you tioulfc noJ^G^g . 



FOR BOYS ONLY 



Because I c^ : a\boy I would not: 

r ' - 



a$fe a gVt&'to pay hen^way 
oi\ a date. 

let a gikl pay %6k me oh 
' a dat e 



weak a dst e&& i n a 
uze hajJUpHa.y 
/weak "Apeedo" &wifn twuhfa 
cky 



cyiy in front o& a'gVtl 

take home economic* in 
school \ 

6 wean in front 6% a ginl 

talk about hex in ptoht 
OjJ a ginZ 

hit a gihZ 

kis* my. ^athen. 

canny a gihZ'A puh.se ion. hex 
weak beads ok othex jewelxy 



FOR GIRLS ONLY 



I; 

Because I am a gilt I would hot: 

t . «■ ^ 

/ moke a pipe oh cigax 

wean cuxlexs in front o& a boy 
± let a boy wc&ft dUhe* &on met y 
pay my own way ' on a date ^ x 

pay £oa a bo y , a& well on a date 
dxezs like a man in a play 
wean, a necktie ■ * » • , 
ki66 a boy beioke he kitted me 
beat a boy at a 6pon% 
piy to join a boy'* c£ub on. team 




take an induAtnial anM clnsi in 
school /. / /"> 

mean, in front o& a boy T" ; 



_ talk about tex in front otf a fa 
kit a boy 

hold my gistl£niend'& hand in public. 

— '■ - : - - ' y f, 
phone a boy jttit to talk, - - 

_ • 

cu>k a boy oat on a. dcutz ' 
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STUCK WITH MY STEREOTYPES, (cONT.'d) 

DIRECTIONS FOR STUDENTS: PART IT. - , ' . • ".. 

Wow. cfcecfc the^things on the appropriate list that- you would not 
want your boy 9 or -girt friend to do. Discuss youf responses to 
Part I. and Part •JjT. Do you have double standards ? ■ 

FOR GIRLS ONLY • 



FOR BOYS ONLY 

I would be upiti M.tnyQiHl Inland: 

didn't cane 'much about heA look* 
* ^ pen* a lot 0§ txme on hen, look* 



• didn't wza/i any makiitp ' 
wone cuAienA in in.ont o($ me 

couZdn't cook, ' 

' / .. . 

cou£d beat me at -aome Apont 

\ voa* better at nzpaining thing* 
;tfazn I * ■ i 

im* physically AtAongeA than 1 

ialzzA than I 



/ 



wa* 

got better gnadeb than I. 
had mote education^ than I . 

• ....... • • 

had a £ot mote kme^than T 

i r ■ _ _/ 

patd hm way on date* ^ / 
*ometime6 paid £on m£ ovirdate* 
Amoked^a pipe ok cigafc; 
Avooie in ihowt oi mi / _ > . 
phoned me mone than I phbned hot 



made mo*t o$ ou/l deci*iop* 



I wdu£d be \ip*et i& my boy $niend: 

\ didn't cote much abput hit took* 
\apent a tot o^ tone on hi* look*; 
.* to^te cologne ok pznmzd hi* haVt 

-0 - - - -- ■ ----- -- I 

e^ied in faont oft me • 

. I 

i > •. , i 

£tfcecf to aew; ojuknit 
————— * i 1 

\m*n't good, at *povt* 

_.wa* physically rieak&i than I 

• cou£d coofe better than I ' • • 

- too* *hohZ&t than I - • ' 

got betten ghade* than I 

__ had mo sic education than I 

had a lot mote money than I 
a6feed me trd pay my way on date* 
took home economic* in school 
, didn't open do on* ion me m ; 

• didn't help me catty packages 

Avoone in fikont o& me • 

made mo^t: o£ oat deci*iote 



Reference: The Lee County Off ice;\f Career Education, Providing Guidance 

Strategies for Eliminating Career Sex Stereotyping— T^g , pp . 93-94, 
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ining Bp Mrmnd Sex Mole Simoiupes 

DIRECTIONS f '. ■ S 

1. Write the following occupations horizontally across the top of the chalkboard: 
i business executive,- doctor, principal, engineer^ pilot} ballet dancer, nurse, 

homemaker, secretary, nursery school teacher: \ 

2. Tell students to select the occupation they would most like to- role play for 
a friend or a younger student. Once students have made their choices, tell 
them to go to the board and physically stand hear the occupation they have 
selected. You can expect more than one or even several students to select . 
some of the more popular career choices. '• 

3 After students are standing by their selected occupations, ask them to look 
around the room and summarize any patterns they can find in how other students 
selected occupations. It is very likely that, with a few exceptions, most 
boys will be standing on the left side of the board and most girls will be. 
standing toward the right side of the board. \ • 

4. Conduct a class discussion. ■ 
a. Why did boy* generally choose ohz *zt bg occupation* and glAl* choo*z 

anothm *zt o£ occupation*? - 

b Ane. boy* na.tuA.ally better at being zxzcutlvdA docton* , principal*, 

znglnzzn*, and pilot*? A*e glKl* bztt&n. at . being danceA*, mvx*z*, homz- 
makzn*, *zcneXaAle* , and nuA*zny *chool teacheA* ? 



. c. 



A*k thz boy* who cho*z occupation* on thz night *ldz o£ the. boahd, on. 
thz nirJt* who *zlzctzd thz traditionally mate occupation*, why thzy madz 
that decision. A*k them how thzy £eJU when mo*t ofr -ther-pzoplz anound them, 
wzrtz o& thz otheJi *zx? [On, 11 no *tudznt* madz nontnadVUonal .choice* 
Abk thzlA *zx, a*k *tudzht* how thzy &zzl about thz pattern thzy *zz— 
aJUt boy* on ohz *ldz, all giKt* on thz otheA. ) 

White. thz\teA.m* "fiolz, " "*tekzotypz," and "*zx fiolz *texzo typing" on thz 
boand. Help *tudznt* ahAivz at thz fallowing dzfilnltlon* : - 

hole.: A BEHAVIOR PATTERN TYPICALLY EXPECTED BY OUR SOCIETY OF PEOPLE 

SHARING A COMMON CHARACTERISTIC. 

*tZA.ZOtupZ: AN UNCRITICAL OR OVERSIMPLIFIED BELIEF REGARDING THE 
CHARACTERISTICS OF A PARTICULAR GROUP WHICH IS BASED ON THE ASSUMPTION 
THAT BECAUSE MEMBERS OF THE GROUP SHARE ONE CHARACTERISTIC, THEY ARE 
SIMILAR IN MANY OTHERS. - 

*ex fiolz *tZAZOtyplng: THE ASSUMPTION THAT BECAUSE MALES SHARE A 
COMMON SEX, THEY ALSO SHARE ONE COMMON SET OF ABILITIES, INTERESTS, : 
VALUES AND ROLES, AND THAT BECAUSE FEMALES SHARE A COMMON SEX, THEY 
SHARE A DIFFERENT COMMON SET OF ABILITIES, INTERESTS, VALUES, AND 
ROLES. / -s - 

Explain to itudznt* thai *zx nolz *tznzotyplng KZ&lzct* oveA*lmpliilzd 
thinking and thai IX Ignofiz* owl Individual dl^znzncz* . 



Reference: Sadker, David, Being a Man: A Unit of Instructional Activities 
• . . on Male Rol e Stere otyping, 1977, pp. 
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DIRECTIONS: 



2 . Pass out a 3 x 5 card to each student. They sWouVd 
not put their names on the cards. 

2. They will answer 5 questions as follows; 

2 . Write, one thing about yourself you like or 

like to do that is stereotypical of your sex? 



Write one thing, about yourself you don 't like 
or don't like to do that is stereotypical of 
your sex. 

Write one thing about yourself you like or' don't 
like to doj that is typical of the opposite 

^3 ex • i & • i 



Pool and mix all the cards after students respond to 
the 3 questions . 

Students will pick a card from the pool. They will 
then go around and find the person who matches the 
card by asking questions . 



When all .participants have found their source, ask ■ 
each one to introduce the person who matches the card 
arid report on the three items on that person 's card. 



KjRTP- To provide incentive for f i ndi ng "the source" as quickly as 
possible, give aVprize to the first 3 to 5 persons who have 



found their "source. " 
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Reference: Wesner, Bitsy et al , Toward Equality, publication date not 
given, pp. 145-146. 
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DIRECTIONS: 



J Write "tfaneyWd Niak" on the board.' Read over each question 
below, then -point to the name of each twin, and ask students 
to raise their hand for the twin described. 

2. Tabulate the results ^on the board. / 

3. When the' questions have all been tabulated, discuss the 
stereotypes associated with each response. 



QUESTIONS: 

i ; once there were twins named Nancy and Nick. When they were called 
to breakfast, one twin was always late. Which twin was it? 

2. One twin helped set the table and pour the milk. Which twin was it? 

3. One twin was a messy eater. Which twin was it? • 

4. At school one twin was an A student in Woods. Which twin was it? 

5. At school one twin as an A student in Home Economics. Which twin 
was it? ; . 

6. One twin loved athletics and played on the varsity basketball and 
tennis team. Which twin was it? i • \ 

7. One twin was very popular and won the election\for student body 

^^^^^^^^^^^g^^^^ - it? 

8 One twin was extremely concerned about wearing the\approf,ri ate 
clothes to school and on dates.. Which twin was it? 

\9. One twin talked on the. phone all the time so that no one^else 
\ in the family got a chance. Which twin was it? 



10. 



One twin planned to enter college as a nursing major. Which twin 
was it? 
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Reference: The Lee County Office of Career Education, Providing Guidance 

Strategies for Eliminating Career. Sex Stereotyping^ : 19/9, pp. 67-68. 
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DIRECTIONS: 

Have students .indicate their gender on a corner of a sheet of 
paper and complete the sentence "Today is My :30th Birthday" by 
imagining ^their : V - 

■ t 3EET^f- 

• residence ,-L K- ; / • - 1— 

• occupation (s) 

• family size, if applicable 

• income level 

• future plans after age 30 

Teacher reads the various student scenarios .indicating whether 
they are from a male or female. Compare and contrast. ; Discuss 
differences and their reasons. 




OTHER VARIATIONS: 

Use the above format. 

Have females pretend they are male and plan their future. Reverse 
for males. 

Ask ihe females what they want to be iohen they OM-Sfl years old. 

Then ask what they would want to be at the age /of 30.^f they' wer.e 

mate. Reverse for males in class. Compare lists. 
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DIRECTIONS: 

J . Draw an imaginary line to divide the room in half. ■ Label one 
side "boys" and the other s^dS "girls." 

2. Students are asked to stand (in front of class) and move to 
either side of the line to indicate who does the activity or 
what their viewpoint is for each of the following. They must 
choose the more dominant sex even though both sexes may engage 
in the activity . 

a- WHO WASHES THE DISHES AT HOME? \ 

b. WHO PLAYS Q N ftN ATHLETIC TEAM? 

c. WHO LOVES TO PLAY WITH CHILDREN? 

d. WHO SPENDS MORE TIME IN THE BATHROOM? 

e. WHO HAS MORE TALENT IN THIS CLASS - BOYS/GIRLS? 

f . WHO IS THE HEAD OF THE HOUSEHOLD - FRED OR W I LM A ! 

g. which sex is" msre "seeiAb?" flintstone? 



h. WRICH SEX LACKS MOTIVATION TO ACHIEVE? 

i . WHICH SEX IS MORE AGGRESSIVE? 

j . WHICH SEX HAS GREATER VERBAL ABILITY? 

k. WHICH SEX IS MORE ACTIVE? 

1 • WHICH SEX IS MORE COMPLIANT? 

m. WHICH SEX IS MORE DOMINANT? 

n. WHICH SEX IS MORE NURTURING (MATERNAL)? 

o. WHICH SEX IS MORE COMPETITIVE? 

p. WHICH SEX IS MORE PASSIVE? . 



NOTE : See "Helpful Info for the Teachers" on the following pages for responses 
to items g - p. 

Use this information as background for discussion with the students to 
increase their understanding of the commonalities as well as variations 
between boys and girls. 
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HELPFUL INFO .FOR THE TEACHER 



MYTH, REALITY AND SHADES OF GRAY: _ : 
WHAT WE MOW AND DON 'T KNOW ABOUT SEX DIFFERENCES 1 

by Eleanor Emmons Maccoby and Carol Naby Jacklin : 

In a dispassionate look at all the evidence, two researchers lay the . 
state of our psychological knowledge out flat. Yes, girls differ from boys, 
but. . . , : ' - ■ 

._ The physical differences between men and women are obvious and universal 
Thp psychological differences are not. Yet people hold strong beliefs about 
sex differences , even when those. beliefs fail to find any scientific support. 

Some popular views of sex differences are captured in a scene from the 
Rodgers and Hammers tein musical, Carousel. A young man discovers he is to , 
be a father. He rhapsodizes about the kind ^ of son he expects to have. The 
boy will be tall and tough as a tree, and no one will dare to boss aim around. 
It will be all-right for his mother to teach him manners , but she mustn f ;t_ __. 
make a sissy oiit of him. The i boy will be good at wrestling, and able to herd 
cattle, run ariverboat, drive spikes. 

Then the prospective father realizes^ with a start,, that the child may 
be a girl. The music. moves to a gentle theme. She will have ribbons in her 
hair. She will be jsweet and petite, just like her mother, and suitors will 
flock around her. ; ^There?s a slightly discordant note, introduced for comic 
-■ relief from sentimentality, when the expectant father brags that she'll be 
I half again as bright as girls are meant to be. But then he returns to the 
main theme : his daughter will need to be protected* 

The lyrics in this scene reflect some conmon cultural stereotypes, 

There are also some less well-known stereotypes in ;the social science litera- 
, ture on sex differences. We believe there is a great "deal of myth in both 
the popular and scientific views about male -female differences. There is 
also some substance. 

In order to find out which generalizations are_j^^ 
not, we spent three years compiling, reviewing and interpreting a very large 
body of research- -over 2,000 books and' articles- -on the sex differences in 
motivation, social behavior, and intellectual iability. We examined negative 
as well as positive evidence. At the end of our exhaustive and exhausting 
search, we were able to determine which beliefs_ about sex differences are — 
supported by evidence, which beliefs have no support, and which are still 
inadequately tested. 

First, the myths. 



lprom: Psychology Today, December 1974, pp. 109-112. Permission to reprint 
granted by Maccoby.. 

-so- ■;• • so ■ 
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GIRLS ARE WORE "SOCIAL" THAN BOYS W 



There is 416 evidence that^ gir ls are more likely t han boys to be concerned 
with people , as opp osed Lo ij a persun gl^obj^c ts " b r^ ab rstract ideas ; The two sexes 
are equally interested in social stimuli J>.g., human faces and voiees) , and are 
equally proficient at learning by imitating models^ They are equally responsive 
to social rewards such as praise from others, and neither sex consistently learns 
better for this form of reward than for other- forms . 

In childhood, girls are no more dependent than boys on their caretakers, 
and boys are no more willing than girls to remain alone. Girls do not spend ^ 
more time with playmates; the opposite is true, at least at certain ages . The 
two sexes appear to be equally _adept at under standing the emotional reactions 
and needs of others, although measures, of, this ability have been narrow. 

Any differences that do exist in the sociability of the two sexes are 
more of kind than of degree. Boys are highly oriented toward a peer group 
and congregate in larger groups ; girls associate in pairs or small groups 
of children their own age, and may be somewhat more oriented toward adults , 
although the evidence on this is weak. 



GIRLS LACK MOTIVATION TO ACHIEVE (h) 

In the pioneering studies of achievement _motivation A girls were^more 
likely to report imagery about achievement when asked to make up stories to * 
describe ambiguous pictures , as long as the instructions did not stress either 
competition o social comparison. Boys need to be challenged by appeals to 
their ego or competitive feelings , for their achievement imagery to reach the 
level of girls' . Although boys' achievement motivation does appear to be more 
responsive to competitive arousal, that does not imply that they have a higher 
level of achievement motivation in general. In fact, when researchers observe 
behavior that denotes a motive to achieve, they find no sex differences or find 
girls to be: superior. 



MALES ARE MORE AGGRESSIVE THAN FEMALES (i) 

A. sex: difference in 'aggression has been observed in all cultures in which 
aggressive behavior has been observed. Boys are more aggressive physically and 
verbally. They engage in mock-fighting and aggressive fantasies as well as 
direct forms of aggression more frequently than girls . The sex difference . 
manifests itself as soon as social play begins , at age two or two and a half. 
From an early age, the primary victims of male aggression are other males, not 
females . . . 

Although both sexes become less aggressive with age, boys and men remain 
more aggressive through the college years . Little information is available for 
older adults. ° ~ • i 
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: GIRLS HAVE GREATER VERBAL ABILITY THAN BOYS \ (j) 

Girls' verbal abilities probably mature somewhat more rapidly in early 
life although a number of recent studies find no sex differences. During. the 
period from preschool to early adolescence, the sexes are very similar in their 
Verbal abilities. But at about age 11, they begin to diverge; female superiority 
increases through high school, and possibly beyond. Girls score' higher on tasks 
that involve understanding and producing language, and on "high-level verbal _ 
tasks (analogies, comprehension. of difficult written material, creative writingj 
as well as "lower- level" measures (such as fluency and spelling) ._. 



IS ONE SEX MORE ACTIVE THAN THE OTHER? (k) • ,\ ' ' 

Sex differences in activity level do not appear in infancy. They begin 
to show up when children reach the age of social play. Some studies find that 
during the preschool years, boys tend to be more active, but many studies do 
not find a sex difference. This discrepancy may be partially traceable to the 
kind of situation in which measurements are made. Boys appear to belespeeially 
stimulated to bursts of high activity when other boys are present. But the 
exact way in which the situation controls activity level remains to be estab- 
lished. • . . ' i : 

Activity level is also affected by ' motivational states - - fear , anger, 
curiosity- -and therefore is of limited usefulness in identifying stable indivi - 
dual or group differences. We need more detailed observations of the vigor 
and quality cff children ' s play. - . 



IS "ONE SEX MORE COMPLIANT THAN THE OTHER? (1) ' \ 

During childhood, girls tend to be more obedient to the commands and 
— di-rccticr, i -of adults . - - But this -compl iance does not carry over into relation- 
ships wich peers . Boys are especially concerned with maintaining their status 
in their 'peer group, and therefore are probably more vulnerable than girls to 
pressures and challenges from that group, although this has not been well- 
established. It is not clear that in adult interactions, one sex is consist- 
ently more' willing to comply with the wishes of the other. 
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IS ONI: SEX MORI: DOMINANT THAN THE OTHER? (m) 

Dominance appears to be more of an issue in boys' groups than in girls' 
groups; Boys make more attempts to dominate. each other than do^ girls. They 
also more often attempt to dominate adults; 

. But the dominance relations between the sexes are complex. In childhood, 
the segregation of play groups by sex means that, neither sex frequently tries 
to dominate the other; there is little opportunity. When experimental situations 
brine the two sexes together, it is not clear whether one sex is more successful 
in influencing the behavior of the other. In mixed adult groups or pairs , formal 
leadership tends to go to the males in the early stages of an interaction, but 
the longer the relationship lasts, the more equal influence becomes. 



ARE NURTURANCE AND "MATERNAL" BEHAVIOR MORE TYPICAL OF ONE SEX? (n) 

There is very little information about the tendencies of boys and girls, 
to be nurturant or helpful toward younger children or animals. Gross -cultural 
work does indicate that girls between six and ten arc more often seen behaving 
nurturantly. In our own society , the rare studies that ^?P° rt nar ^S%tudies 
involve observation of free play among nursery- school children -^These studies 
do not find sex differences, but the setting usually does not include children 
who are much younger than the subjects being observed. It may be that the 
presence of younger children would elicit sex differences in nurturant behavior. 

Very-' little information exists on how adult men respond to ^ infants and 
children so we can't say whether adult females are more disposed to behave 
maternally than adult males are to behave paternally. But if there is a sex 

= /- ~ - . -m - -_-H * , ■ n-V f ATTIOI 



difference, it does not generalize to a greater female tendency to behave 
"altr uisti ca lly. — Studies~df--people ' s willingness to help others in distress 
have sometimes found men to be more helpful, sometimes women, depending on the 
identity of the person needing help and the kind of help that is required. 
Overall, the sexes seem similar in degree of altruism. 



' IS ONE SEX MORE COMPETITIVE THAN THE OTHER? (o) 

Some studies find boys to be more competitive than girls, but many ■ 
the sexes to be similar in this regard. Almost all the research on competition 
has involved situations in which competition is maladaptive. For example two 
people might be asked-to play_ the prisoner 's dilemma game, in which they have 
to choose between competitive strategies that are attractive to the individual 
in the short run, and cooperative strategies that maximize both players gains 
in the long run. In such situations, the sexes are equally cooperative. 

In settings where competitiveness produces -greater individual rewards, 
males might be more competitive than females, but this is & guess based on 
common-sense considerations, such as the male interest in competitive spoit,,, 
and not on research in controlled .settings r Tne age of the subject and the 
identity of the opponent no doubt make^dif f erence too ; there is evidence that 
young women hesitate to compete against their boyfriends. 
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, ARE FEMALES MORE PASSIVE THAN MftfcES? Cp] ■ ! 

The answer is coii^lex, jMJt for the most part negative. ' The two sexes are 
highly alike in their willingness to explore a novel erivirohmerit,_wheri' they both 
have freedom to do so. Both sexes are highly responsive to social situations of 
all kinds , and although some individuals:' tend to withdraw from social interaction 
and simpiy-wtch from the. sidelines, they are as likely to be male as female. 

We said earlier that girls are more" likely to comply with adult demands - 9 
but compliance can take an active form; running errands and performing services 
for others are active processes, ^oung boys seem more prone than girls to put <; . 
out energy in bursts of strenuous physical activity, but the girls are noi^itting 
idly by while the boys act; they sore simply playing more quietly. Their play is 
fully as organized Jmd planned, possibly more so . When girls play, they actively 
impose their own design upon their surroundings_as_ much as boys do. 

.it is true that boys and men are more aggressive, but this does, not mean 
that females are the passive victims of aggression- - they do not yield or with- 
draw in the face of aggression any more frequently than males do, at least during 
the phases of childhood that Have been observed. We. have already noted the 
curious fact that while males are more dominant, females are not especially sub- 
missive, at least not to boys arid girls their own age. In sum, the term '"passive" 
does not -accurately describe the most common female personality attributes. 

_ ■ , ~ c . _ '. 9 , ~_ 

We must conclude from our survey of all the data that many popular beliefs* 
about- the psychological /characteristics of the two sexes have little or no basis 
in fact. Yet people continue to believe, for example, that girls are more '' 
"social* 1 .than boys, or are* more suggestible than boys, ignoring the fact that 
careful observation and measurement show rifc sex differences. 

The explanation may be that people's attention is selective. It is well- 
documented that whenever a Member of a group behaves the way an observer expects 
him to, the observer ndtes the fact, and his prior belief is confirmed arid 
strengthened. But when va member of the group behaves in a way that is riot ■. ^ 
consistent with the ob3^rver f s expectations, the behavior is likely to go un- 
noticed, so the observer's prior belief remains intact. 

This probably happens continually when those with entrenched ideas about 
sex differences observe male and female behavior. As a result, myths live on 
that would otherwise rightfully die out under the impact of negative evidence. 



Who Will -Plan 





DIRECTIONS: 



Duplicate this page and the following trio case . studies 
for the students'. Have students-work independently or. 
in small groups \o /conduct the case .analysis u Although 
the cases Involve two Women, the male perspective is 
equally important to consider and discuss. 



TO THE STUDENTS: 

Sometime* 1$ you dzcU.de not to decide, 
on youA cane.eA goaJU , , someone, et&e. will do 
it fat you . One. comma n way o <$ dccidina hot 



to de.cide. i* pKocnxubtination, ok putting 
oil the. de.cit>ion. At one. tone, ok anoiheA 
you have: probably caught youA*e££ Aaying 
something like, "I 'M cao*6 that b/Udge. 
when I come to Jut, " ok, "I 'U wonsiy about 
that tomohJiow. 91 Sometime* it nexUULy^ I* 
better to detay a daci&ion, i& 9 601 e.xa , 
we. have. inAu^iciznt knowledge, upon which 
to bate owt decision at the. pn.<u>e.nt tant. 
But mmetMe* we, txy to loot ouMetyM and 
in the end the. "tight time." £ok the. decision 
neveA. doejs an/iive.. In many cake* otheA . 
people aJie. not witling to wait, and AO, they 
may go ahead and make. the 1 decision lojt u&. 
A .good way to avoid ihti fit%alt it> to £ind 
oat juAt how much tune you have, to make the. 
decision, get all the. in&omation you can 
within that' tine., then make. youA decision 
.boxed on that incarnation. One 61 ourt 
hejte iA .io heZp yo^jMU^^ : 
you will need to make, a good cajicen. lte.ct&ion~ 
So, you neatly do have the. choice, ol wto will 
plan youA caAe.eA. ThU choice. i& vehy impor- 
tant to you a* you cnmidek a no n- traditional 
occupation. Let 1 6 take, a look at how two 
womzn, Stuart and FAan, g'o about making theJji 
casizeA choice. 

DIRECTIONS FOR STUDENTS: 

~ Read the case stories of Susan the Secretary (Case I) and Fran 
the Fender Mender (Case II). Use the wdrkchart to identify the 
decisions and their features. Analyze and discuss your findings. 




Reference: Thomas , Hollie B. et a] , 



Traditional Occupational Preparation Programs, 1979 
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Barriers to E ntering Non- 

pp. 3.61-3.65. 
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\ WHO WILL PLAN MY CAREER? (CONT'D) 

CASE t: SUSAN THE 



Susan is thirty years old, and ths mother of two children. Her husband, Bob 
works for the local sugar company. He likes his job, and his income is adequate 
to support the family. - But, lately Susan has begun to feel the need to develop 
some sort of career for herself, something outside the home. Her children are 
ages seven and nine now, and it's not like they really need her at home all the 
time. And, wouldn't it be nice to earn some money for herself? So, Susan has . 
decided to look for a job. 

The big question now is: What kind of job does she apply for? A friend who 
works in the state employment office has told her of a secretarial position that 
will be open soon. But, the pay is really low, and the work is boring. Besides, 
it would be a drag to stay indoors every day. The same friend jokingly mentioned 
an opening for a carpenter's apprentice with a local construction firm. Susan 
feels inclined to give some consideration to the carpentry job, unconventional as 
it -Perns She has always enjoyed working with her hands, and most of the work 
wouid be out of doors .- The job would certainly be, more fun for her than typing, 
and the pay is several times" what she could expect in the secretarial position. 

But what would her friends say? and the neighbors? and her mother-in-law? 
And- -of course- -Bob would never stand for it. No wife of his is going to work 
on' a construction crew! And the enployer would certainly never consider a woman 
for the job.' '• 

After brief consideration of the two alternatives, Susan sets aside any 
ideas of breaking into a male occupation, applies for the secretarial position, 
and resigns herself to, the low pay and subordinate roles involved in such a career. 



What Decisions 
Were Made? 



Who Made the , 

Dec isions? Advantages and/or Disadvantages of the Decision 
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WHO WILL PLAN MY CAREER? (CONT'D) 



S 



CASP TT : - FRAN /THE FENDER MENDER • • 

Fran is nineteen years old, single,,' and living in an apartment with a room- 
mate For the last year or so she hasfbeen working as a cashier in a supermarket, 
but she "is becoming more bored each day.<y : During the long hours of operating the 
cash registe? and bagging food, Fran has dreamed about all the different and •. < 
exciting careers she rtight get into. But, now she has gotten beyond the point of 
daydreaming. She has decided to start .looking for a new job 7 and her one require- 
ment is that it be something she likes ! ! 0 . " > 

Fran finds that she has several options, available to her. A bank in town has 
openings for a receptionist and a teller, and she. can qualify for either of those- 
positions. But, the salaries are no more than she is making now, and Fran is sure 
she can do better. Besides, the bank is open, Saturday morning, and that fact 
would severely disrupt her weekends. Just /today Fran heard that an automotive 
body shop across town needs a paint and body person, and is willing to train an 
inexperienced applicant. It's exciting to think of breaking out of the boring, 
low-paying jobs women are expected to do. y - 

Talking over the options With her mother, and with her roommate ? .Fran finds . 
that both of them are strongly opposed to the,idea of her even considering, the 
body shop job. Her roommate thinks the job would reduce Fran's" femininity, and 
her mother is afraid she would be inviting sexual harassment from co-workers if. 
she took the job. . ' " r < - — 7- 

After thinking over the alternatives for a-cbuple of days ; Franjecides 
that she can handle the disapproval from her friends and family. With a mixture 
of determination and apprehension, she goes to the automotive body shop and 
applies for the painted body position. . ' • - 



What Decisions 
Were Made? 



- - --- ■ - •; : , i'y ' 

Who Made the " .. v Sv-J— ^ _'' 

DectgioTtR? Advantages-arid^ 



3ecision- 



1 



/ 
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RECTI ONS FOR STUDENTS: 

the list on the following page, you'll find a number of 
tivi ties that you might do in vocational education .classes, 
u might do these to: • 

' • faive gun oh. tttftn. iiW thing* 

• £eat.n afccfcfco tfoA working astound the. houAZ 

• .£ea/m ikiJW* &oti miking ion. pay outride. ygivL home. 



>d the list and answer the questions about your interest and 
Liencein each activity by marking an "X" A*****? 1 
■r answer is yes. You can make as many or as few X's as you 
•d to if you are interested in an activity have tried it 
rsel'f, and have seen both Women and men do it, uou s^uldLmake 
Z X's in the row next to that activity, one in each column. If 
\aren>t interested in an activity, have never J VrcJf 
\er seen either a woman or c man do it, you don't need to mark 
I X's at all. - 



SG^STED ADDITIONAL ACTIVITY; i 

;, those activities in which you are interested, list or discuss 
isiblc gobs availabl ; locally. 



rerice: Matthews, Martha' and flcCune, Shirley, Try It, YoullJLLike It '., 
1978, pp. 11-13. 
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IDENTIFYING MY INTERESTS (CONT'D) 



NOW LOOK AT YOUR ANSWERS. 
ANY PATTERNS? 



DO YOU SEE 



What lYrt.QA.QAtA do you have which you 
.think., a^e traditional fan. tomtom 6$ 



youA sex? 

• What InteAUts do you have which you 
think cute not traditional loh. tomtom 
o£ you/i sex? : 

• Me you mo/ie tikoZy to havo. tried 
activities when you've seen thorn 
dom by someone otf your own t ox on. 
people o& both sexes than when you've, 
only seen thorn dom by someone o& 
the opposite sox? 

WHEN YOU REVIEW THE LIST OF ACTIVITIES, 
ARE THERE ANY THAT YOU THINK .ONE SEX IS 
NATURALLY MORE SUITED TO THAN THE OTHER? 

• 'Which ones ? 



• Which activities have you seen done, 
well by pojtsons o& both sexes? 

ARE THERE ANY CHANGES YOU WOULD LIKE TO 
MAKE IN" YOUR OWN INTEREST AND EXPERIENCE 
PATTERNS? 



» Are thene any activities you think 
you might bo. Interested In that you 
haven' t tried because you think 
they might not be /tight ion someone 
o£ your sex? What cJie they? 

• ijj you haven' t tried an activity 
yourself, how do you know whether 
.11 Interests you? Whether you're 
good at It?- ... ... ... 



List activities usually done by the 
opposite sex which you. think might 
be useful ok Interesting $6H. you 
to learn. 

Which oh your Interests could you 
explore further In vocational, 
education courses which arte not 
traditional A or your sex? 



DISCOVERING AND DEVELOPING YOUR OWN 
INDIVIDUALITY ISN'T A MATTER OF AUTO- 
MATICALLY REJECTING EVERYTHING, WHICH 
IS TRADITIONAL FOR YOUR SEX AND DOING" 
ONLY THOSE THINGS WHICH ARE TRADITIONAL 
FOR THE OPPOSITE SEX, IT IS A MATTER 
OF TRYING A NUMBER OF DIFFERENT THINGS - 
AND FINDING THOSE WHICH ARE RIGHT FOR 
YOU. THE THINGS THAT YOU DO BESt AND 
UKE BFST MAY : BE A MIXTURE OF TRAD I- . 
TIONAL r TEMlNlNE" AND TRADITIONAL 
n MAS r 'vLlNE n THINGS. ONLY YOU CAN 
DECIDE THE BEST THINGS FOR YOU TO DO, 
BUT TO DECIDE WELL YOU NEED TO G1VF 
YOURSELF A FAIR CHANCE » ■ . : 

DON'T ASSUME THAT BECAUSE YOU ARE A 
FEMALE OR A MALE CERTAIN ACTIVITIES 
AREN'T RIGHT FOR YO*J OR THAT YOU 
WON'T BE GOOD AT THEM. RESEARCHERS 
HAVE FOUND THAT THERE APE VERY FEW 
ABILITY DIFFERENCES BETWEEN FEMALES 
AND MALES, AND^THAT. JHOS E FEW DIF- 
FERENCES WHICH DO EXIST DESCRIBE AN 
"AVERAGE FEMALE" OR AN "AVERAGE MALE," 
NOT PARTICULAR INDIVIDUALS. YOU MAY 
BE VERY GOOD AT OR VERY INTERESTED IN , 
ACTIVITIES tiHICH ARE NOT "AVERAGE" 
FOR YOUR SEX. JHAT'S FINE, BECAUSE 
YOU'RE NOT AN "AVERAGE" PERSON ANYWAY — 
YOU 1 RE YOU, AN INDIVIDUAL. _ BEING 
GOOD AT ACTIVITIES WHICH AREN'T TRA- 
DITIONAL FOR YOUR SEX DOESN'T MEAN 
YOU CAN'T ALSO BE' GOOD AT ACTIVITIES 
WHICH ARE TRADITIONAL FOR YOUR SEX. 
TRY BOTH. KINDS? OF ACTIVITIES, YOU 
MIGHT LIKE THEM. 

FIND-OUT WHAT'S RIGHT FOR YOU. 
EXPLORE YOUR INTERESTS AND ABILITIES. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR STUDENTS: . 

4s wok read through the following-, note with an asterisk (*) any 
details thai seem similar to situations which you have known or 
of which you have heard. 

Discuss how the individuals Would have benefitted from life/work 
planning or decision-making skills; What are some examples, from 
your own life experiences? 

1 Ben's brothers had all gone to work in the family restaurant when " . 
they finished high school. Many of his other relatives had gone to 
work there as well —it was a family tradition. When he was in 
eleventh gradei_Ben started looking for a part-time job and his 
parents pressured him to work at the restaurant too. Ben preferred 
working by himself rather than around a lot of people, and he really 
enjoyed the outdoors. But because he couldn't think of anything 
else to do and because he didn't want to disappoint his family, he 
finally went to work at the restaurant just as everyone wanted him to. 



2 Dawn became pregnant when she was in the tenth grade. She had never 
considered saying "no" to her boyfriend, and she had- -just-, assumed 
getting pregnant would never happen to her. When she decided to 
keep the baby she expected to have fun taking care of it. Now the 
baby seems to cry a lot and needs something all the time. She s 
dropped out of high school, and her parents resent having to support 
her and the baby. Dawn never thought motherhood would be like this. 
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WHY DO WE NEED LIFE/WORK PLANNING^ (CONT'D) 

3. Joe never thought much about his future; he just figured that things 
" would "work out." He had never checked into any training programs 
or colleges and he felt that with a high school diploma he had more 
education than most of his friends anyway.: He never applied for any 
part-time jobs during high school because he felt, "You're only 

'_ - young once!" Toward the end of his senior year everyone started 

- bugging him and asking him, "What are you going to do, Joe?" He 
just said, "I don't know," and spent most of his time listening to 
music in his room and worrying. , ; , 

" " — 7 , 1 ¥• ..." y 

4 Nani dh\ wc'-l in school but she never chose her classes too carefully. 
She t -.- - selected the courses that met at the best times, had the 
easiest teachers, and seemed like fun. Nani was very artistic and 
always felt she could be a good graphic designer. During her senior 
year she applied to the graphic design program at her local technical 
college She was not accepted into the program because she had not 
; taken any of the required math courses. "I never thought I'd need 
any math to do design v/oiV said Nani to her friends . 



\ 

i. 



Reference: Gassman, Roberta and Deutsch, Nancy, Increasii 
Life/ Work Planning, 1981, pp. 15-16. 
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DIRECTIONS j 

Using either the suggested list below or a list of jobs developed 
by students, ask them to determine which jobs are for men only 
which jobs are for women Only * and which jobs could be done by 
either a man or a woman with equal success. To h§lp the students 
identify the gender that they attach to a certain job, simply ask 
them to visualize a person who they associate with that job and 
then indicate the gender of that person. ^ This activity could be 
done either as a public vote (show of hands) or as a checklist 
given to each student individually and discussed as a group. 

Ask the students to examine the skills needed for those careers 
which they generally describe as being appropriate for one sex 
only. Are those skills a "natural" attribute of that sex group 
or are there other reasons why boys (or girls) generally wouldn't 
. choose 3 particular career? . 



ARCHITECT 


GARBAGE COLLECTOR 


REPORTER 


ASTRONAUT 


GAS STATION ATTEND ENT ' 


SCHOOL NURSE ; 


BALLET DANCER 


HEAVY EQUIPMENT OPERATOR . 


SECRETARY/RECEPTIONI 


CHEMIST 


High school principal 


SUPERMARKET CASHIER 


DRESS MAKER 


LAWYER . • * ■ 


TAILOR 


FARMER 


LIBRARIAN 


TELEPHONE OPERATOR 


FIREFIGHTER 


MEDICAL DOCTOR 


UMPIRE 


FLORIST 


PLUMBER 


WRITER 


FOREST RANGER 


PRE-SCHOOL TEACHER T ' • ■ = 


ZOO KEEPER 



f.:. 
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MEN 'S WORK AND WOMEN'S WORK (CONT'D) 

:~' • •'' t. ;.. - - , " _ ' : 

Ask the students to Jqok more closel^ ^at^ix c areers in particular: 
. firefighter, medical doctor^ nurse, pre-schqol te^;heir $ high school 
principal , and receptionist/secretary, initially, ask them to 
speculate about the benefits and costs of each_of the careers, in- 
cluding such things as salary ranges, hours spent working, exciting 
and boring aspects, physical— hazards, psychological stress, demands 
and rewards", and the training required to. prepare for the career. 

If the students do not have clear information about these benefits 
and costs, have them do research on these six careers through inter- 
views of individuals engaged in the work, statistics from the Depart- 
ment of Labor, or information from professional associations which 
represent each career area. Re-examine the_benefits and costs, and, 
iri particular s determine the percentage of men and women in each of 
the careers. 

What conclusions might be drawn about "men's work" and. "women'-' s 
work"? Would the boys choose a career which is stereotyped as a 
women 's /career? Do the boys seriously consider the costs (hazards, 
physical stress, long hours) of some men's careers as well as the 
benefits (status, money, power).? 



Reference: Thompson, Doug, As Boys Become Men: Learning New Male Roles, 
1980, pp. "30-31 . 
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DIRECTIONS FOR STUDENTS: 

The following is a list of several occupations. Rank order these 
occupations on the basis of their importance according to ' 
opinion. Place a 1 by the most important occupation, a 2 by the- 
nex t most important, and so forth until you place a 1S_ by the 
occupation which you consider to have the least importance.. 



Rank 



-BUTCHER ■ 
CARPENTER 
CASHIER 
CLERGYMAN . , " 
CONSTRUCTION WORKER 
RESTAURANT COOK 
ENGINEER 
FARMER 
NURSE 
PHYSICIAN 
SALESPERSON 
SECRETARY 
TEACHER ' 
TRUCK DRIVER 
WAITER £ WAITRESS 



Now place an M beside those occupations you think are mostly 
fojn male s and~an F_ beside those occupations you think are 
"'"mostly for~females. ~."ZTZL~... ■ : ; : • — : : : ~i~ 

: RELATED ACTIVITIES: ' 

Class discussion should follow. Suggested questions : 

What were: your reasons for rank^g-bhp^oc pupations as you did? 

. .'- « r$ ' • • - . 

Do mates or females seem to have the jobs you considered to be 
most important? Why? 

Reference: Rice, Erie et al , Sex Stereotyping. Bias,_and Discrimination in 
the World of Work :~X Workbook, 1976, p. 18. — 
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DIRECTIONS FOR STUDENTS: ' -J:^- t, 

1. Here is a list of occupations,. Read it carefully. "Put (F) in front 
of the jobs that are usually held by females, j CM) in front of the a 
-:: jobs that are usually held by males , and (.BJ in front of the jobs t 
that are usually- held by both males' and females : . J ! 



2. 



Si 



DAIRY FARMER 
BOOKKEEPER 
. GAME . WARDEN 
SALES CLERK 
NURSE 

TV STATION MANAGER 
PIANO TEACHER 
HOTEL MANAGER 
DRESSMAKER 
RECEPTIONIST 



HORSE TRAINER . 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
FLORIST 
SECRETARY 
BEAUTICIAN 
CASHIER 
. PHOTOGRAPHER 
AUTO MECHANIC 
DENTIST 

CAFETERIA COOK 



SCHOOL TEACHER 



Go back to the list above and write task-based want ads for five or 
six of the occupations . Be sure to identify the skills and, training 
you think are necessary to perform this job. . . 



3. Compare the skills you have identified in pur want ads with the above 

male/female checklist. Could jobs which are usually performed by 

, men also be done by women? Could those done by ■ women also be performed 
by men? • . i_ i — • - - , ~- 



4* 



Reference: 7 Kent, Martha W. et al , Competence is' for Everyone: 
. v / and Female, 1978, p. 57. }/* ' 
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illill It Cost To Cross ^Fhe te? 



I; BACKGROUND: 

The costs of pursuing a - non-traditional occupation vary with the -individual , 
but tend to fall into three separate categories: : 

* ■ '' 1 . .'financial . j s ' 7 / : 

2. personal £ \ "■/•/■ ■ ' . . -' : 

3. " job related 

For many women the major concern is, "What is it going to cost me to enter a 
non-traditional occupation? What will be the cost of the special training : 
or education necessary for me to find a j ob?" Although some craft areas 
offer apprenticeships with pay, other non-traditional careers for women require 
training in approved- programs. Specific training costs will be considered 
in a later workshop. . 

Secondly, personal costs must be considered. What personal changes in 
attitudes, perceptions, and. aptitudes must I make to find employment What - 
personal/societal barriers must I overcome and resol ve? , 

dob related costs refer to such things as on-the-job harassment from male 
workers, and possibly from the general public. Although most women now 
employed in traditionally rale fields_f in* ways of dealing with harassment, 
.. most would state that they view it as a challenge, or part of the job, or 
just something to live with and ignore. It too, can be overcome. Generally, 
harassment takes the form of good natured kidding, outspoken negativism", or 
over zealous competition. 

II. CASE: '• ' .: • 

• BoAbcuai U a gnaduoute oi [lalpaha High School. VusUng the iimmeA &he completed 
a tfiiick driving coaue and hcu, bound a job m*h StandaAd OaZ Hqa ^n&tmictoKt 
tailed to mention that &he might receive haxxu&ment {/10m male* when &he bagan- 
to dtUve hen own "nig." Pat ypivueZft in BaJibajux'A place. ■ 

II. DIRECTIONS: - 
Divide into small groups. 

1. f^ke, a list of the kinds of harassment you think Barbara will receive. 

2. Give suggestions for Barbara to cope with the harassment. Share with 
; the class. „ . 

3. Describe Barbara's personality and character. 

. 4. What kind of family, friends, boyfriends would Barbara need to support 

her? 

5. Name 5 non-traditional careers of men and women you've seen in Hawaii. • 
Be specific. , , • ' 



Reference : Thomas , Hoi He, B. et a 1 j Overcoming Barri ers to Enteri ng Non-Tradi 
tional Occupational Progra'ms , T979, pp. 3;,U)-3. \ I . 
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-DIRECT IONS FOR STUDENTS ■ 

1. Break into groups of 4-6. ' I Include both boys and girls in each group. 

2. Each small group will have the following tasks: 

Each group represents She personnel boarcl of ja large^busiriess. 
This board has the responsible ity of making two decisions today: 

a. Because of financial losses you must cut back on your 
payroll which requires the laying off of two employees.; 

b. One of your employees must be promoted to supervisor 

of a special production unit. Four 'experienced persons aged 
26-56 comprise this unit. . They've been working, together 
as a team for four years now. their former supervisor 
recently quit in order to take a higher paying position 

with another company. You must decide who will be the 

nev$ supervisor. 

3. Read over, "Description of Employees Under Consideration," on the 
next page. 0 _ : "- 

4. First, make your own individual decisions. Be prepared to defenci your 
choices— the two who will be 1 aid off and the one who w.i 1 T be promoted- 

•L . to the rest of your group. ;..*:.•. 5 r 



Then each group or board is to reach consensus, in choosing which employees 
to lay off and which one to promote^ Each group is to choose a 
leader or chairperson who wiVl be responsible for initiating the discussion 
and for making sure that everyone on the board gets a chance to contribute 
to the discussion. The chairperson will report to the large group at the 
end of 15 minutes. ,;\. 



r 



Reference: Wolleat, Patricia L., et ai; Freedom, for Individ ua l Development : 
Count ing- and Guidance , 1977, p. 44. 
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hir\ing and firing (cont'd) 




4- Description of EmployeesUnder Consideration 



GEORGe\ SOUZA is a 45-year-old man 'With a family of 6 children and £ wife whom 
he supports. George has been with the. conpany for 15 years, knows everyone 
and iswell liked by his fellow enployees: His supervisor-notes- jthat he has 
been some^at^la<dcdLTT^oing his work of late. But the supervisor believes 
that with a "good talking to" and. close supervision, George will/ resume his 
good production rating. r . ■ j 

—KAREN CH1i\g is a woman" in her early thirties whose production /ate is well 
above average. Her husband is <a well paid working professional. Karen £ps 
no children. Her supervisor describes her as an assertive gQ-ge^ter. Karen 
is respected by h^r fellow employees, but is sometimes seen as being a bit 
distant. 0 K^ren has been with - the company five years. / 



TED PACCARG, \a recent .college graduate, has jusj: started -in the company. 
His supervisor has noted that -he brings many innovative ideas and lots of 
-energy to his \ job. His production output has been average to good; he has 
made substantial progress since he joined the company and is seen as having 
considerable promise. Ted is single and is known' to have "his eye on the 
executive suite." / i ; 

LI SA KAAWA is 25 years old. She has two young children who stay at a well- 
run day care center during working hours . Lisa • s husband earns a modest 
living as a firehian. While Lisa's work is viewed as consistently good by 
her supervisor, Lisa herself is described as quiet/snd unassuming. Lisa 
has been with the, company for the past two years . / t . ' 



/ 



r 



-/■' 

. -; \ V> 
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How Mu*h Doll % m 7 



PART I . 



DIRECTIONS FOR STUDENTS: . 

Working in smalt groups," place in rank order the following eight 
Jobs in what you think is the' highest paying to- the lowest paying, 
Then try to estimate the, percent of women holding gobs,™ each 
occupation . J • i ' 



CARPENTER 
TYPIST ' 

LICENSED PRACTICAL NURSE 
TELEPHONE OPERATOR 



TRUCK DRIVER " 
PLASTERER 
REGISTERED NURSE 
AUTO BODY REPAIRER 



Paying 



Lowest 
Paying 



1; .. 
2. 

3. 

4.. 
5. 

5;;. 

7. 

8. 



Rank Order , "'. ' ;• Percent of Women Holding Jobs 
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HOW MUCH DOES IT PAY (CONT'D) 

* ' . ■ - 

PART II. v " 

✓ 

■ . • ■ / 

. u ■ 

SUGGESTED USE : Overhead projector 



According to information provided in Working Women News, Vol. 1, No. ^3$ 
April 1979 (P.O. Box 7038, Santa Rosa,' CA 95401), the rank order of 
jobs and the percent of women jobholders is as follows: * s, 



OCCUPATIO N .,:;>■■■ 

1 . CARPENTER 

2 . PLASTERER 

3. AUTO BODY 

4. TRUCK DRIVER 

5. REGISTERED NURSE 

6. TELEPHONE OPERATOR 



7. LICENSED PRACTICAL 
NURSE . ■ ...... 

8. TYPIST 



WAGE RANGE 



% OF WOMEN » IN OCCUPAJI OlSj 



$18-12 per hour Less than 1 percent. 



$10-11 per hour About 1 percent. 



$9-10 per hour 

0 

$6-8 per hbur 
$6-7 per hour 
$5-6 per- hour 
$4-5 per hoar 



Less than 1 percent. 
'About 1.2 percent. 
About 97 per; ^nt. " % 
About 96 percent. . 
-About 97 percent. 



$3. 56-4. 50 per , About 96 percent, 
hoar 



Referenced Carvel! , Fred eft al , Choices and Challenges: A Studen ^Guidebook 
About Non-Tradi tiona1~15 reer Opportunities ^ 1979^ pp. 38-39. 
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DIRECTIONS: 

j 

Have students identify 10 jobs ' _^^^b_?^^_^?"Z^^3^*^^^ /g* 
females and 10 which are noH traditional for males. 



DISCUSSION: 



Are there disagreements about what is nontraditional for males 
and females? 

Was it easier to list nontraditional jobs for women than mefn? 
r if so , why do you think this has occurred? V 

Would you be interested in any of these nontraditional jobs? 
Why or why not? 



kind of courses should you N be taking to be qualified for 
this job? 

What are the most important qual ities or skills needed for the . 



Are Shy skills sex-related (that is, they can only be performed 
by one sex)? Why? Can you think of any exceptions? 

If skills ara not sex-related, can training/education be obtained 
for members of both sexes? If not, why? 

Would you be interest^ In working at this job? Why or why hot? 



EXPANSION: r ; . 

* ; Have the students jresearch individuals outside their community who 
are in nontraditional jobs ('^g L , celebrities, government officials, 
business people, etc.) by reading about them and/or by conducting 
. - intf rvCiews. * . ^ 



u _ • ■ 



Re rerice: Liggett, Twila et al , The Whole Person Book: Toward Self-Discovery 
'& L ife Options , 1979, p. 144. - * 
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TO THE STUDENT: f \ 

- : ! - , . -■■ i . x ■ - . . - 

For a long time we have held the belief that som$ jobs should only 
be done by men. We also have, thought that other jobs; should only be~done~ 
by women. For example, men should be truck drivers and women should keep 
house. What do you think? Is it important that these jobs be done by a 
male or female? Or is it'Tnore important that they be* done by persons who 
can do thenj best? Let us see if we can answer this question. 

Occupational Requirements 

■ i 

Below is a list of job advertisements. Each describes the kind of 
skills that you need in order to do a certain job well. Read each one; 
carefully. Then, in the space next to each job description, write an |F) 
if you think that females woul e much better at doing this job. Writp 
a (M) if you think that males would be much better at doing this. job; If 
you think that both males and females could do the job, write a (B) . \ 

x . ; _ v 

1. WANTED: Someone who knows a lot about book*. Vou need to know what 

the book* an.e about and how to o6e them to fitnd tn&otuncution. 
You aJUo have. to\ keep up to date on new book* which axe, \ 
wnJctten about many dl^eAent topic*: * 1 

: 2. - WANTED: We need Aome.onz.who £s vehy Atkong and healthy and phytijcalCy 
1 coordinated. Vou need to be: wetting to do. a tot o£ physical 

- exen.cl*e and you have, to pkactlce ve/iy hand faon. long penlo,dU> 

; 0j$ tune: t ' I 

i. - i 

3; _ — WANTED.: . We one. looking %o/t someone who JU> veAy Interested In plant* 

and animals. %ou need to have, a good undenstanxLing o^ natuAe. 
Vou must be. a tcuiefiul observer so that you can keep good \ 
records oh the. plant* and ayiimalt, abound you. 



WANTED: 



t+. WANTED: We'want someone who hajs artistic skJUULs and who knows how \ 

much (Liferent matesUals, cost. Vou heed to be*a good listener 
Ao you wUH understand exactly what your cltents want you to 
do $pr them. Vou also should know the kind* o£ surroundings 
that people like to £>l in when they work on. play. . I 

We need &6mir?\z who aj> veny responsible. Vou must be a good 
/Leaden and read carefully. Vou wilt need to know about 
(Liferent medicine* and know how to prevent getting sick on. 
Injured. . , " 



Reference: Kent, Martha et al * Competence is for Everyone: Jnit 3. Male 
and Female , 1978, p. 38 
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'HE" AND "SHE": CHANGING LANGUAGE TO FIT A CHANGING WORLD 
By Carole Schulte Johnson and inga Kromann Kelly 



Vol. 1; No. 4 



.-. Reprinted with permission of the_ _ 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
and the authors. © 1976 by the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 

"Inclusionary " language is fast becoming the 
norm in everyday speech, classroom interaction, 
and public address. As educators, should we not 
adopt and encourage use of die inclusionary 
language model? 

A recent Washington, D.C., social news column 
featured a woman appointed to a high level government 
position. The columnist did not overlook the opportunity 
to point out that "She . . . doesn't go in for that chair- 
person-instead'of-chairman nonsense/' _ 

But is it nonsense? Is the question of language usage 
simply one of individual preference, or are there implica- 
tions, beyond _vnere preference, which ought to be taken 
seriously by educators? How do children rc/xt to certain 
asbects of traditional language? What are it;, plications of 
current researcn findings? Are we aware of what is 
happening in the /'real world" with respect ' to language 
changes? ■ r _ 

As a framework for considering *his matter, we 
propose an analogy, gupbose as a medic, dc ;tor you have 
the r choice of prescribing Drug A Or Drug B for a given 
ailmtP* Both drugs have the same probability of curing or 
relieving roe aliment, but Drug A hac the possibility of 
causing negative side effects for some.people, while Drug B 
ooes not^ As a doctor, which drug are you going to 
prescribe? Recognizing that life is seldom so clear-cut, we 
suggest that Drug A is analogous to traditional language. It 
does have the possibility of causing or contributing negative 
side effects for certain groups of people, while iannuage of 
the Drug B tvpe eliminates this possibility. Usit g the 
language analogy, Drui A would be labeled exclusionary 
lanquage; Drug B, inclusi^ >ory language. 

Exclusionary la ri gii c§ J_ functions i n two way s. f; »rst, it s 
trjdiiic.iial Usage excludes females in effect if not by intent, 
ueL'iise words such as chairman" and "newsman," 
al egedly gender-generic, tend to be interpreted as being 
gender ; specific. Second, the reversal of traditonal usage 
excludes males in effect as wel* >s by Intent when 
gender specific terms such as " chairwoman" . and "sales- 



woman' 7 are usrd: inclusionary language is that which does 
not exclude, either by intent or in effect, oh the. baS'S of 
sex. 

"Mailmen" are not "Ladies" 

Young children react literally to language. We recently 
observed a three-year-old attempt to retrieve a bottle from 
a cabinet. The small space required that the bottle be 
tipped sideways first. "Use your head," cajoled her father, 
observing the dilemma. The youngster promptly stuck her 
hea~d inside the_cabihet and proceeded to push at the bottle. 
Use he> head? She did as she was told! 

this kind of literal language interpretation (coupled 
with firsthand observation) reinforces children's percep- 
tions that ce r ta i i n occu pa t i ons must be held by males. 
Listen to preschoolers argue that "policemen," "firemen," 
or "mailmen" are men, not /'[adies," and _ reject on the 
negative side effects of inaccurate concept shaping for both 
boys and girls. Traditional language constantly shapes and 
reinforces the concept that boys are "supposed" to be in 
certain pecupatibr.*, while girls are hot. At best, traditional 
language fails 'o contradict the exclusionary concept 
(reganiijess of hrw it is formed initially), ^hile it does serve 
to reinforce it. ___ 

Children have no difficulty leaf ning inclusionary lan- 
guage. The three-year bid son of one of _the aui(»b r s » knows 
that people who fight fires are "firefighters." H: jses the 
term beca u se ad u 1 1 s h a y e pre y i drcl him vyi t!V t h i s langu age 
model, "firefighter" not only retains the important in- 
cept (and actually enhances jhe [majeryK but the term 
encourages recognition that the occupation is open to all 
wh o have the ability and the desire to pursue it. 

But, we are told, inclusionary language sounds so 
"funny." How awkward^ is it' to say "salesperson" for 
"salesman" or "saleswoman"? "Salesperson" has berp in 
comm on use for some t i me. A hi ne-year-old^ mo-. . er-of- 
factly explained to a faulty member that his fathe" >vas the 
new department _ ''chmrpersdh."- The youngster had no 
difficulty with the term:^vhat our '*ars jecome attuned to 
is what sounds "right." Political figures, sensitive to their 
constituencipi, use "his. and her," and "person" nouns with 
gplden-tongued *ase. They recognize the impact of lan- 
guage. 



Moreover, exclusionary language is inefficient. Yoant 
children learn that "man" means male, not only because 



fe *f SRA share with other publishers the o^prmThatj'Dn to offer 
atHrials that are not merely free o f d/ert bias, hot that, actively 
won rage whenever possible a belief Tri the e^ual worthiness of all 
'iopTn, regardless o f gender, racial background, religious preference, 
Voice of occupation, economic conditio * or any other circum- 
ance. , 



reprinting significant ^articles in professional and mass medio that 
will^help_aU oJ us__unders_tand the tsachvrs in 

conveying to youngsters a respect for h'tman variety. 

We_would_ appreciate your input (and your contributions/ in this 
..exchange o f information on a very important topic. 



ntiJ educational materials ref feeling this iiwr^eds_ens[tiyity_can 
tVch the classrC teachers win ' J>e_ seeking a£tiyjties_ that can be 
Yed to counteract omissions or insensiiiyi;ies_ contained,! n current 
<ateriiits: To hefp r.ieet the need for these activities, SRA is 
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they interpret literally, but because that is the sole meaning 
of the word as St is used, at their level. Later, _hqweyer, 

i chijdren must somehow unlearn tjiis concept, or they mast 
modify it to encompass the . mascujine used as ^ 
This does not seem to be an insurmountable task, until we 
pb»_serve that there |s no dear way to deter mine when 
"man" is generic, and when it is not. For example, does the 
clu_b const i tu t ion which states tha t_ a [I . with certain 

qualifications are eligible for membership mean that the 
club js inclusive ("mankind '7} or sex Exclusive? ' 

At this point, let us offer a second analogy, to avoid 
^some of ,the pr oblems an d hazards of liv ing, we practice 
prevention by employing measures such as those which 
protect us against^ fires, disease, and accidents. Prevention 
usually requires the avoidance of certain actions 33 well as 
the inclusion of other actions or measures expected to have 
a wholesome effect. Thus, to remove the possibility of 

*' negative side effects of language, we need to avoid 
exclusionary language while consciously using inclusionary 
language. 

Research Implications 

Concern abpu t the exel usipn ar y ~ri a rtu re of ErigM sh is 
evidenced by the writing of people such as linguists Key 
and Lakoff,'} social .^.L«ntiste_ _Bqs^ajian ajid Kidd, and 
educators Tiedt and Burr, Dunn, and Farquhar. They write 
on the subject of language bia^and jhejude the generic use 
of "man" and the masculine pronouns in their analyses. 

__T_hree_stud_ils are of particular interest because subjects 
were asked to r e spo nino~^ffereh1 way s of using language. 
CoMege students jri Kidd's research responded, to 18 
statements in which the masculine pronoun and "man" 
were used traditionally. They were to identify . each 
I pronoun antecMent according to several characteristics, 
including sex. I or the first nine statements, the identifica- 
tion was open »nded, so that the sex of the referent could 
be identified as male, female, either, or both: 



The pdtentialitiec of man are infinitely varied and exciting. 
Social status Financial, position _ ~ 



Se* 



Race-- 



The second nine statements were in a forced-choice 
form jt: 



A pamtet may o» may »'oi cc'cndwled^ > the laws of perspec- 
tive. He accepts such lirrmat't r>s if liiey further the kinds of reality 
he is trying to achieve. 

a. female-male 

h. successful -unsuccessful p 

c. wvhite-black 

d. rich -poor 



Kidd found that the subjects did not respond inclu- 
sive I y to t h_e_ gen e r I c p ronou h : e it h e r i h the f r ee-ch b i ce or 
the forced^choice situation. In th_e_ free-choice, males were 
selected 407 times, arid females 53 times. Kidd concluded 
that the masculine pronoun a c the generic is not/§eneraiiy 
interpreted as representing a neutral antecedent; It '3. in 
fact. considered ( male. She suggest: that since the intended 
purpose is not accomplished, its continued use acc».is 
unwarranted. 

Schneider and Hacker asked college students for 
newspapei and magatirf pi ctures to jMu«rrMe^ a proposed 
sociology textbook. Two forms of chap*er tit.ss were us *d. 
3bth tbirris i _ccntajried [eight common titles jwhich w^?re 
neutral m gender, for .example, Culture: Ecology, in 
addition, c_ 'or m used five ,, m^n''-assbc#ated labels such 
as "urban man' and "poJitiral nrwn" while the pther form 



contained comparable inciusionary titles such as ''urban 
Ijfe" "political behavior." Schneider and Hacker found 
that 64 percent of students rweivjng .''man'' titles jub- 
mitted pictures containing only males; compared with_50 
percent of those receiving the jhc[us<pnary titles. The 
authors concluded that a s[gnificantly large number of 

students did hot interpret M mah''j|ewricaMy 1 

Bern and Bern asked high school seniors to rate twelve 
job advertisements on an jnteresjtj^^ 
Eight ads identical on all three forms contained inclu- 
sionary language. The language of four telephone ads 
varied. Operator and service representative positions were 
uonsidered tradit[ona!ly__ fema^ v^Me ''fram^ 
"lineman" were considered traditionally male. The t com- 
pany 's jraditional exclusionary language was u sed in Form 
I: Form ji employed inclusionary . language while sex- 
teyersed exclusionary la^ in Form l1|«..for 

example, telephone operator was referred to as "he," while 
"fjarneman" became "f ramewbrriari." The following results 
were obtained when subjects were asked to indicate interest 
in the traditional opposite-sex jobs: 

Language Type Women Men 

Traditional exclusionary 5% 30% 

Inclusionary 25% 75% 

Sex ; reversed exclusionary 45% 65% 

Because the only difference in these ads was the 
language used, the conclusion _that for some P^eopje, both 
male and female, language has a strong effect seems 
inescapable. 

Emerging Trends 

Sensitivity to the use of inclusionary languao* in the 
" r A^'!_yyprJd is growing. Leadjrig publishers such as Scott, 
Foresman and Company and McGraw-Hill Book Company* 
nave issued guidelines for improving the image of women in 
books. Included in the guidelines are alternatives for 
exclusionary language, such as humanity 1 , human race,: 
hjman beings, or people for "mankind," as well as 
examples r>* alternatives to generic use of masculine 
pronouns, iris M. Tiedt, editor of Elementary English, has 
provided guidelines for: inclusionary language for those 
submitting <>>anuscripu. 

In *ne state of Washington, the Higher Fdacation 
Personnel Board revised its job classifications to eliminate 
"man" terms. Thus, "appliance serviceman" is "appliance 
mechari ic , ' ' "seed man " is' 'seecivyor ker " "of f se t pressman " 
is "offset press operator:" Similarly, the U:S: Department 
of Labor has changed its dictionary LP^<^cu_patibrial [ I'tjes so/ 
that "person" replaces \Vnan." Its Office of Workmen's 
!^_n\pe n sa t i on Pr ogr a m s h a s been of f ] cjaM y ch an ged to the 
Office of W01 ker's Compensation Programs. c 

Thus.iriclusi on a r y I a n guag 2' is al r eaci y P a r t o f the "real 
WL^Id" of everyday speech, classroom interaction, and 
public addresses. Moreover, it is appear ing. with increasing 
frequency fn textbooks, newspapei s. and magazines, If we, 
as educators, vi^w our role as that of facilitating individual 
evelopment to the fullest, should we not also adopt the 
inclusionary language model? The ,»d is here. What »s our 
choice— to help or to hinder? We predict that when bur 
present preschoolers are adults, inclusionary lanqaagr? will 
be^ _tHe^ npr m and everybne^ wiii mai^r* at the tu^s over 
language usage 'way back ii. the '7G's! 

*Sinci* then other publishers, including SRA have issued 
guidelines for prdv'idi^g bias-lree materials. 



Carole S^hulte Johnson. Associate Professor of Education, and 
Triga Kromann Kelly, ^Professor of Education, hoth at Washington 
State University, Pullman. 
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5RH helps you handle 

STEREOTYPING 



JACK AND JI LL FIGHT BACK 
da is room activities by Linda Clark 

Reprinted with perrtiifiioh 
October, 1975 . .- 
Media & Methods Magazine '' 
401 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19108 

i975, North American Publishing Co. 

Sex-role stereotyping is still very much, a part of 
contemporary society. Students confront it every day on 
television, in movie?, on the pages of their books and 
magazines, and in the attitudes of their elders and peers." 
Coming ar it does at a time when young people are 
formula* rig their self-image, this kind of role definition. not 
only limits the horizons of female students, but alsc 
inhibits males from developing in many directions that their 
desires and abilities might lead them. 

Many fine materials are how available which make a 
conscious effprt to correct theso distortions. In addition, 
teachers can use classroom activities that shed considerable 
light oh how males arid females are defined in the society at 
large and in the minds of students. 

What follows is a rumpling of such activities. By 
focusing on the values underlying o-jr current attitudes 
about women and men, they can help students become less 
conforming, iess apathetic, more decisive, bnd more critical;. 

Bubbles, Bangles arid Booze 

Obtain from the library twenty c thi-ty back issues of 
populai magazines which contain extensive advertising- 
news weeklies ire an excellent sou r ce— arid span the years 
from the '50s to the present. Distribute these magazines 
among small groups of students, and instruct them to: 
1 - List the kinds of activities engaged in by the males arid 

the females iri the ads, — 
7 List the role or function that the ads appear to assign 

to the maler and females. 

After the group? have completed their surveys, discuss 
. the results and their h; r'ications: 

". .. . biit I'm hot prejudiced.". 

This activity is adapted from Richard Reichert's Self 
Aware* f^.-ju^i Group Dynamics. (Pflaum Publishing 



Volume 1, No. 1 

Co:, pp: 69-76). Instruct all. the students to fold a blank 
piece of paper vertically, and to number each side one- 
through-six. Then tell them to write their answers to the 
following questions as either "yes," "no," or "uncertssin:" 
Request that no discussion take place until the exercise is 
completed. 
-Parrr 

1 — Would you rriirid if yo'U_r_doctor wye a wojtlari? 

2 — Do you think it is all right for a man to be a dancer or 

■ hairdresser? 

3 — Do you think a vvomari would make a good leader for a 

country? 

4 — is it a_vgooci idea for a man to be a kindergarten 

teacher?\ 

5 — Do you think women are worse ^kJiersthan men? 

6 — Do you think males and female? should participate 

together iri school sports? j 
Part l> 

1 — Have you eve oeen to a doctor who is female? 

2 — Have you ever known a male hairdresser or dancer? 

3 — Can you vyrite five facts about a woman who is now or 

has been a leade of a country? 

4 — Have you ever bad a male kindergarten teacher? 

5 — Do you knew *py vvCT'sn soldiers personally <?r /can 

you write tive fr;;t: ubov t tt/omen soldiers? .'■ 

6 — Do you know any ffis-es or females who have' partic- 

ipated In mixed scii^e* sports? 
Scoring 

Each question is scored on the basis of the answers 
given it in Part i and Part I!. 

Part I 

yes or no + 
ye? q~ no + 
uncertain + 
mcertain , + 
interpretation of total c^r t %si 

15-18 points very ope ri : rri tried 

10-14 points ..... average open-mindedness 
5 : 9 points .... prone to prejudice 
0^4 points very prejudiced 



Part II 


Points 


no 


0 


yes = 


1 


rib 


2 


y*5 


3 



We ,it SR A share ><yi th other pub fishers the de term ma tipn to q ffer 
Wi Iff. 7Ji »/* thit t jtrt?_ not mere! y ft %e q f vert bias, but that ac tiyel y 
^?«'/A*Ar«'S^\.^enevt»/; f \$iple a b\}1ie1 r in the \ equal worthiness o f ail 
[>eople, regardless of gen der. facial background, religious pre fe rence. 
choice 'if occupation, economic condition or apy other c ire urn' 
" At a nee. 

I Until' educational materials reflecting thjs increased Sensitivity can 
reach the classroom, teachers will be seeking activities that can be 
used to counterar* omissions or insent'tivities contained in current 
ma ? rials. To h> n ?et the need for these .-/tidi SR^ is 



reprinting significant articles JP professional and mass media that 
sill help all of [ us understand .i^s.p/_pbjem_ and _ assist teachers in 
conveymg to youngsters a respez\ for human variety? 

We would app r eciate your input la' J your contributions) in this 
exchange of information on a very important topic. '-- 
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the Ideal Adolescent 

Instruct the students to call but adjectives or phrases 
which describe what they consider to be the idecl I adoles- 
cent. Be sure not to specify the sex of this hypothetical 
v person. When all the words Have been written on the board, 
repeat the exercise for the ideal male adolescent then for, 
the Ideal female adolescent. Label each group of words with 
the appropriate designation. Discuss the differences in the 
descriptions. Why are such" distinctions made? What Is the 
value of such categorizing? 

Fantasy Interview 

Have the students ask faculty members or other 
students the following two questions: 
1 — What would you ideally like to be doing with your, life 

right now or in the near future? 
2— How woujd you have insured that question if you 

were a member of the opposite sex? 

Have _t^e_studen ts share the[r responses with the class. 
Then ask them to discuss br write essays about the posssible 
reasons for the various results. 

Gender Game ^ 

Display pictures of objects from the home or school 
environment (e. g:, hammer, pencil, doll, apron, nail, soap, 
book, football) and instruct the students to'assign a gender 
for each article: male, female, neither, both. After the 
writirit is completed* discuss the results and discrepancies. 
Question how the objects- came to be assigned specific 
genders, and the appropriateness of such labeling. 

Adolescents: 1980 : v \ 

Ask a few students to volunteer for roleplaying 
situations whic^h demon st rate a typical sex-role models, 
such as the following: „'.... 

1 - A Jdoy istryirig tb cqhyince^ 

_ r him to study dress designing rather than architecture. 

2 — A g[r_l is trying to cbrivmce her mother that she should 

enlist in the army rather than attend ♦he local 
secretarial school. 

3 — A young couple is trying to explain to t*-»*" narents 

why -the wife is attending medical * ■:■ :■ : ile her 

' sband works as 7j ao a u»o rriech »r^ io ; 3ri them 
: itii she graduates: : s 

Sexism at 33 rpm . 

the students to bring to class i on ie b_f_thei r records 
in which the vocalists sings abet relationships between 
males b.id fema[es. Play some of the rec^rd^ for the class, 
specifying that they attend to the lyrics. Attar each song, 
discuss the stereotyped or ribrvsierebiyperi pirtrayals of 
male and female roles. Explore the affect that these 
portrayals could have en tne .listeners. In the case of sexist ' 
lyrics, suggest thr,t the students rewrite them In a less 
stereo tvpea fas'hion: 

Step into My Shoes 

_ ? i ve _ § 3° h_ student one or mo re. i rid ex ca rd Is . On one 
side of_each card-' have then* write their sex, but not t'neir 
name. Then have then; write brie !_ activity 3Neyjp»rform\ or 
ruie they must obey at hoiTie or school, which is assignee io 
them solely bh the basis of their sex. On the back b* the 
card, have them write a logical reason why they should not .: 
have to obey the rute or perform the duty. 

Gather all the cards, mix them u H , and place the,-'i in 
two piles according to sex. Ask a ciass member lo choose a - 
ca rd fro m_ a pi le of the oppos it e six , read the front of he 
card aloud, and provide a logical reason^ why ^he author of 
the card might feel the rUle or duty t6 bs unfair. Then ask 
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" the speaker to read aloud the rationale on the back of the 

PA r ^-_. .^MfwL _*?__?l^._JT!?M'*f? *° comment .bh any 
differences. in the two explanations: " 

Birds of a ceather 

Label one section of the^ chalkboard "male'' and the 
other "female.'' &sk the male students to write words 
which they think ^escribe females or \i\\e "femaje" s^iion, 
and the females to write male descriptive words on the 
"male" section. After the writing has ceased, ask the males 
and females to evaluate the words which the opposite group 
wrote to describe them. Discuss a^ditiorrtrwordsjhat each 
group might add to its own list, the rationale behind each 
group's responses, and the effects, of stereotyping bh 
members of each group. . 1 

You Said a Mouthful 0 

Have the students fold a piece of paper vertically and 
number _ each _ column one-through-eight. One column 
should be labeled "male," the other "female:" Then ask 
them jb write the first word that comes to mind to describe 
or name each of the following: • 

1 — ynrfjarried 45 ; yearK)ld men. Unmarried 45-year-bld . 

women. . . 

2 — Fen^) e 2 ^hb dominate their family. Maies who 

dominate. . . 

3 — Males who are outspoken with their opinions. Females 

who are outspoken.,,. . 

4 — Wives who boss their spouses. Husbands who boss. . . 

5 — A teenage boy who is unmarried and sexually active. 

A teenage girl who is unmarried. 

6 — A teenage girl who drinks, tells dirtv iokes, or swears. . 

A teenage boy who * . . < 

7 — A man; who excels in sports. A woman who . . . 

8 — A wornah wno^e job is cleaning hou^e and cooking. 

AjriaKLWhose _, ,_. 

When the exercise is over, discuss the results and the 
impact that language has on. bur thoughts and behaviors. 

Where Do You Stand? 

Administer the following attitude survey and use the 
^sults f or a de bate^ writ [rig assign rjv: it, or research project. 
; indicate whether you agree or disagn 7 with the following: 
T — Swearing is more repulsive in iie speech of females 
than males. > 

2 — Under ordinary circumstances, males should be 

expected to pay ail expenses on a date. 

3 — Telling duty jokes should mostly a male behavior 

4 — Men should open doors foi women. 

5 — intoxication i? worse in a female than in a male. 

6 ~ Wbmeri should be expected to obey their husbands. 

7 — A woman should be as free as a man to propose 

marriage. 

8— Women should worry less fiboa: their freedoms and 
rti ore about be[ risgbbd wiyea grid rn other s. 

9 — It is ridiculous for a woman to have a job while her 

husband stays at home. s _ 
10 - Women should be paid for the housework they 
- perform. 

. The activity* " : sted here can be used on their own, or 
to accompany the study of a part icy Jar aspect of communi- 
cations arts or social LAtu^jes ^hich jnvbives sex stereo- 
typing. The activities can lith'.r precede the study as a way 
of focusi^n student at_ic ri t iqr„ or follow it as a tech n ique . 
for apply, ng this questio?. ro their own lives;, in whatever 
application, the activiti r ely fail to engender a spirited 
and revealing discussion 

... J^<te C/*^^ psychology 
at Wake Forest University, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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Kojak Re visUed: Th» Nature and Costs of Male Sex S o le Stereotypes 

10 ; »• By David Sadker, Director 

Mid-Atlantic Center for Sex Equity 
■ 1982 
In this issue, certain aspects of how sex bias affects men arid boys, are explored. 
The' following article examines the modern male stereotype as reflected in a 
television model, and discusses the limitations of that model as well as general 
negative elements of male sex-role stereotyping. 



The glistening black Ford swerves as it rounds a corner in lower Manhattan. 
The car 's rotating light beams a macabre red glow of the city streets'. The door 
opens and Thea Kojak steps but. His black stylish hat and coat seem to blend 
naturally into the night. Neatly sidestepping a body bleeding its life onto he 
pavement, Theo removes his lollypop and growls, "Is he looking for something,. . 
or is he dead?" "Dead" says Crocker, and America settles in for another episode 
of Kojak, New v crk, and the male sex- role stereotype. 

Television ratings-^indieate that many viewers obviously enjoy the sarcastic, 
rough-and-tumble antics of this New York City cop. - But the ratings do not indi- 
cate that the viewers are also being offered a model of several aspects of the 
male sex-role stereotype. Television represents a primary source for dissemina- 
ting sexist portrayals of men as well as women. But television represents only 
one source. Family, friends, literature, and schools also play significant roles 
in transmitting society's. expectations Of appropriate male and female thought and 
behavior: * 

Although a great deal of attention has been focused on the impact of sexism 
on females, few individuals are aware of the nature of th~ ^le sex-rol e^stereo- 
tyoe. Fewer still realize the restrictive and limitf of this stereotype. 

In' this article, I shall review some of the characte' che male '_:<,reotype 

and indicate some of the penalties inflicted on men •. -re to Vc. 

Kojak demonstrates several characteristics of the nw.e stereotype. He is 
• cool and unemotional. Outrageous c mes strengthen Kojak' s resolve to find the 
perpetrator, but never move him to snow that he "feels" or "shares" in the human 
loss. For Kojak and other men, the lessons of "suppress your emotions, nerer 
cry," "fiever open up," have been well learned. . 

Men are alsotaugnt to be extremely ^competitive, sometimes to the point of 
winn in' at any cost. Young &oys who give their all to the Little League, grow 
to be' ie the men who are all of ten. willing to win at any cost, co gain that new 
coptrv c, to get an oarly promotion, to win the next election. , ; _J 



Unbridled competition and the uncompromising need to win have been succinctly 
summarized by that great American philosopher, V.ince Lombardi : "Winning is net 
the most important thing. It is the only thing." 

The male stereotype also dictates appropriate careers. Kojak as a poliee 
officer is quite satisfactory and has ample opportunity to demonstrate his tough . 
masculinity. Bat Kojak the -ballet dancer, or nurse, or kindergarten teacher would 
face social pressure demanding that he pursue a mo~e ''masculine" car.^e-. 
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Whatever socially acceptable occupation men choose, they all share a common 
evaluation, for money is used »- a -.twite i-d .rif nsscul inity. If the female stereo- 
type freauently is portrayed a- a set object, then the male counterpart is often 
. slin as a money object; . Men wfo- ea^h thirty thousand dollars are .valued as more 
manly that men who earn seven ti- j; 1 -hd. as ai,y wmr.n looking for a "good catch 
could readily tell you: „ 

there are a variety of other ai-iibdhfots of t'ne iraje stereotype. Society -V 
instructs men on the need to be mechahira .' ;y inclined (with the corollary instruetioi 
that wown ought hot be mechanically knO^eogeable). And men should a so be pro.- 
fioieHt ,n math and the sciences. Probably you can think of additional skills and 
attitudes which have been traditionally emphasized as important for men. But what 
may be less familiar to you is the cost of this stereotype* so let's turn our atten- 
tion to the penalties men pay by adhering to this sterencype. _ 

• Although girls encounter societal pressures to conform to a limiting sex -role 
stereotype, boys also find severe and in some ways more rigid restrictions. For, 
example, a young girl who plays baseball and generally participates in activities 

considered masculine is tolera.itly termed a "tomboy" and thought to.be "going 

through a phase." One day she will "discover boys," wear dresses, and <^1 will 

be wel 1 . 

* .<■.*" . 

But for a boy to deviate from societal norms would indeed be disastrous. . 
Playing with dolls 'is usual iy perceived as neither a phase nor as an appropriate 
preparation for fatherhood i rather it is seen as a cause for concern, perhaps • 
indicating a need for professional help. "Sissy," "fag," and Other negative terms 
are used in place of the neutral "tomboy" term. (By the way, there is no non- 
derogatory equivalent i arm for boys—did you ever hear of ^Janegirl? ) 

As these boys grow to manhood," " they fare 1 ittl e better as society continues 
to shape them to conform to the accepted male role. Hen are taught to be dominant 
and take-charge. Men who are sensitive and nurturing are often made uncomfortable, 
as if these qualities were unnatural for them. One result of th^s pressure and 
training is that men do not place much importance on nurturing their own children. 
They have become "trans-parents/ 1 leaving the raising of children to their wives. 
One study revealed that the father of a one year old child cr younyer spends less 
than twenty minutes a day with his ch^d, and Only thirty-eight secoitfs of that 
is involved in active interaction. 

Because the male I stereotype also encompasses the responsibility of being ihe 
major wage earner, men work and work and work. Long hours, in the office or holding 
down two jot:; also pulls husbands and fathers away from their families. The com- 
petition ir. olved in seeking promotions and higher salaries may also serve to 
alienate meh from other men, In their quest for a greater- income, men increase 
the distance between themselves and their fami'His and .friends. • 

The effective and enjoyable use of leisure time and- cultural activities are 
• also sa -if iced upon the a Tor -? x this emphasis on earning; _ The retirement^ years , 
supposed 1/ thp fruit of all this effort, also may be short-lived. After all this 
. sinjle--nirded effort, many men find that, outside of their work, _tfiey Have little 
to bring direction and purpose. to their lives. The retirement years become mean- 
ingless, and also short, for the average male lives to only sixty-seven, oying 
eiqht years sooner than the average woman. As a matter of fact, a 1 1 during nis 
life the typical man is more susceptible to contracting and succumbing to serious 
disease than is the typical woman. 
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' Men who buy into the male stereotype pay other costs as weli.Thetr career 
choices. are restricted to acceptable male occupations, and such fields as working 
in a child care facility are frowned upon. Legally men involved in divorce pro- 
ceedings must fight an uphill battle to gain custody of their children. And again* 
these are only some of the- penal ties^of the , male stereotype. How many other edsts- 
of sexism against men- can you identify? 

Pe-haps one day in the not too distant future, there will be a television 
.series about a man named Kojim, who finds raising his children as or more important: 
than his job. He be a man who has the strength to shed a v tear, and the time 
to share his thougfits and concerns with his friends. He may share in household 
chores,. and his wife's career is as important as his oWn. Perhaps Kojim enjoys 
being an amateur artist and is as concerned with ehjoying all the aspects of his 
life as he is with a neyer-ending quest for the stereotypic arid restrictive; image, 
of the masculine stereotype. 

There is room in television for both Kojak and , Kojim. But is television 
ready to confront the male sex-role stereotype? Are we? - 

As educators, we can turn our attention to the sexist attitudes and behaviors 
which permeate most of our schools. Couriseling practices and tests which channel 
boys into male sex-typed careers can be el iminated. Teacher interaction patterns 
which award boys greater attention than girls and also penalize male misbehavior 
more harsely than female misbehavior should be changed. Curricular materials that 
sex-type male and female attitudes and actions can be revised. The staffing 
patterns in schools which find the elementary and preschool years dominated by * 
female teachers, while the administrative positions are populated chiefly by men, 
can be altered to reflect a more balanced view of both sexes in all positions. 
School, like the society at large, is replete with spxist practices, practices 
which Title IX attempts to eliminate. • '.. . \ ~ 

Providing brighter and wider futures for boys arid girls Ak one potential 
outcome of implementing. Title IX. Educators who understand hcjw sexism restricts 
the options of both boysand girls can provide leadership in implementing the 
spirit as well as the letter of Title IX. Educators copitted to eliminating 
sexism school and society will be eiilistihg iji tha effort to increase the 
options' and potential of all "our children and prov-iduig for a brighter arid 
freer tomorrow!, 

J*. 
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CHECKLIST FOR MATERIALS EVALUATION 



LANGUAGE s 
1 



2. 
3. 
4? 
5. 

ROLES 



is the generic HE used to include both males/ females 
when sex is unspecified? . . • • • • • • • • • • •• • • 

Is a universal male term used when the word is meant 
to include both sexes * e.g. mankind? 

When- referring to both sexes, does the male term consist 
ently preceed the female, e.g. he, she; men and women . 

Are occupational titles used tiUh men as the suffix; e.g. 
journeyman l ...... . B . • 



7. 



8. 



9. 



When a> woman or man holds a • .- a 'ditional dob, is there 
unnecessary focus on the per t;;' sex, e.g.. woman welder,,, . 
male typist? • 



Is it assumed that the boss, executive^ professional , 
etc . , will be male and the assistant, helpmate, gal 
friday»' : will be female? . ...... • ••.„••• 

Is tokenism apparent— an occasional reference to women 
or men in nontraditional jobs while the greatest port-on 
of the material remains job stereotyped? ..... .... 

Are men and women portrayed as having sex-linked . 
personality traits that influence their working 
abilities— the female bookkeeper's loving attention 
to detail? ' 

Are both men arid women shewn in nontraditional 
occupations? 



AUDIO VISUAL MATERIALS: 
id. 



Are only male voices used consistently to narrate 
audio materials? 



11. 



Bo 



Are women .rid men commonly drc /n in stereotyped body 
postures ~nd sizss with females shown as consistently , ; 
smaller, c er^shadowed or shown as background figured/ft; 

Are bosses, executives and leaders pictured as males? : . 



I 



illustrations of malls outnumber those of females? 



Refe^hee: Women on Words and Images, Guide! in. for Sex-Fai r V^catior/ai 
E ducation Mat erials,. (Publication dare and page numbers /re 
i . riot provided in the. text). 

' • ' ' • QQ > ' 
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/ TO USE BIASED MATERIA! - ki .t AT IV ELY 



Individual awareness of sexism in textbooks and Instructional materials is an 
important/ first/step in changing biased materials and their impact on all of 
us Each of us has a responsibility for using -our awareness to bring about 
some changes. The following represents a checklist of the things teachers can 
do to "act" on their awareness. 

/ - - 

• "Level" with the students in your classroom. Point out racist or 
' sexist bias of books or materials. Help them learn to identify 

/sources of bias and important ^missions in the nQterials. , 

„• Develop classroom activities around identifying bias found in 
television, textbooks, movies, library books, magazines, etc. 

• Incorporate the development of critical reading skills as an 

/ instructional -objective for all your teaching, not just when special 

efforts are 'being made to identify bias in materials; 

• Identify or develop supplementary materials which can help /"correct 1 - 1 
some of the bias of -liable materials', 

• _ • i _ _ . • . _ ■ 

• Invite persons employed in nqntraditional occupations to provide 
additional information. . _ : 



. use bulletin boards, posters, pictures, magazines, and other materials 
to expose students to information commonly excluded from traditional 
materials. * ^ 

• Develop a classroom collect -on of non-racist, non-sexist reading 
materials for students. Identify non-biased books for students 
to read. • t ■ 



'J 



Reference: 



EJucatignal Challenges, Inc., Today's 
to°NbVSi2>Pist Teaching, 1.974. 0 
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Glossary of Terms for Sex Equity. 



ANDROGYNY 



BIAS 

DISCRIMINATE 

EQUAL 

EQUALITY 
EQUALIZE 

E&TTY . 
MASCULINE 



NONTRADI TIONAL 

OetBPAT^NS 



Rt)LE- 



SEX AFFIRMATIVE 



A state of being which i's free from rigid sex- 
role stereotypes. The androgynous person is 
viewed as able to exhibit behaviVrs .that are 
both traditionally feminine and traditionally 
masculine. 

Ah inclination of temperament or outlook; a 
highly personal and unreasoned distortion of 
judgement; a prejudice. 

To make a difference in treatment or favor on a 
basis other than individual merft,oron\a cate- 
gorical rather thon individual basis: 7 

Regarding al 1 persons or objects in the same 
way; impartial . 

The quality or :'cate Of being equal. • 

To make equal to make uniform; to compensate 
for so that equality cari be obtained. 

Moving beyond elimination of discrimination; 
equal izing, reforming and improving, i Based on 
concepts of fairness and justice. 

Having characteristics or behaviors considered 
unique to women. 

\ - - 

Having characteristics or -behaviors considered 
unique to men. 

f\ - 
Those not traditionally held by members of one 
sex. per example, carpentry is a nontraditional 
occupation for women; njrsirsg,' for m^n. 

"A behavior pattern typically expected of people 
who shci re a commoh characteristic. 

Providing spec i^al assistance* to 1 one sex so she 
or he may benefit from the same opportunities 
as 'the other* sex; r 



SEX B,IAS 



sex Discrimination 



SEX EQUITY, SEX-FAIR 



/: SEXISM 



SEX-ROLE SOCIALIZATION 



SEX STEREOTYP 



j 

INS f 



STEREOTYPE 



TRADITION 



Behaviors resulting froiri the assumption that 
one sex is superior or inferior to the other. - 



Any action which limits or. ?denips a, person or a 
group of persons opportunities, privileges, 
roles, or rewards bh the basis of their sex. 

Treating both sexes in the same manner. 

Ths collection of attitudes, beliefs, and behav- 
iors which , result from the assumption that one 
sex is supejribr.br inferior to the other sex. • 



Thf differential processes and experiences used 
to' prepare males and females for the roles that 
society defines as being appropriate for the.ir 
sex. 



AV; ; 'ibut^.s? behaviors * abilities, interests, 
shd roles to a person or group of per- 
.0..:, on the basis of their sex. 

Conforming to a fixed or general pattern ; a 
standardized mental picture that is held for 
members cf a group. / 

_ . -t - 

Thehanding down of information, b^l iefs, arid 
customs by word of mouth or by 'example from 
one generation to. ano the r.^w±thout, written in- 
structions; an inherited pattern, cir thought or 
action; cultural continuity in ?oc ial attitudes 
and institutions. 



L , 
~1 . 



/ 



Reference! Murray, M. Eloise et .al , Things Are Mot. Always As They Seem , 
V. T982v PP- 9-10. • , ' ■* ■ ■ I 
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